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SNEAD & COMPANY ORANGE 


ANGUS SNEAD MACDONALD Corp. VIRGINIA 





LIBRARIANS AND ARCHITECTS 


We welcome the opportunity to help you during the 
early stages of your planning of a new library or additions 


to your present building. 


Possibly a problem similar to yours has already been 
solved by us, so save time and expense by consulting the 


pioneers—Makers of the 


SNEAD SYSTEM 


SINGLE Or MULTI-TIER STEEL BOOKSTACKS 
STEEL, MARBLE Or CONCRETE DECKS 
STAIRS, RAILINGS AND ENCLOSURES 
CARRELLS, STUDY UNITS AND PARTITIONS 
BooKSTACK ACCESSORIES 
AUTOMATIC Book CONVEYOR 

¢ MopuLarR CONSTRUCTION 


ONE CONTRACT = 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY 





SNEAD & COMPANY 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
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NEW — from the A.L.A. 


Use Your Library 





77-FRAME FILMSTRIP. By E. Ben Evans, Supervisor of Li- 
brary Service, Kern County Union High School District, 
Bakersfield, California. $5.00. 

A realistic presentation for junior and senior high school students of what 
the school library offers. Divided into three parts, the filmstrip shows how 
to find books, how to find brief facts, and how to find magazine articles and 
pamphlets. 

The tabulation of reactions of approximately 50 school librarians who pre- 
viewed the material produces the following: well organized, clear and easily 
understood, simple yet detailed enough, related to student experience. Can 
be used by teachers as well as librarians without a manual or study guide. 


Folk Tale Records 


FIVE DOUBLE-FACED 12” RECORDS, 78 RPM. Produced by i 
RCA-Victor for the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. Single records, $3.00 each; set of 5, $14.00. 

These humorous, fanciful stories, told by three master story-tellers, pro- 
vide good entertainment for boys and girls of school age. Beautiful examples 
of the storytelling art for those who wish to improve their technique. 

Titles, which may be ordered separately, are: The Frog, a Spanish folk 
tale, and Schnitzle, Schnotzle and Schnootzle, an Austrian Christmas folk 
tale, both narrated by Ruth Sawyer. Brer Mud Turtle’s Trickery, an Uncle 
Remus story, narrated by Frances Clarke Sayers. A Paul Bunyan Tale and 
A Pecos Bill Tale, both narrated by Jack Lester. 


The Public Library Plans for the Teen Age 


Filmstrip 














Records 

















Book PLANNING FOR LIBRARIES SERIES NO. 7. Prepared by the Com- 
mittees on Post-War Planning of the A.L.A. Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People and its section, 
The Young People’s Reading Round Table. Mable Williams, chairman. 
110p. $1.75. y 

Blueprints possibilities for specialized public library service to young 
people, and shows how the public library enriches and reinforces school li- 
brary service. Supplements A National Plan for Public Library Service. 
In the appendix the principles which have been presented are developed and 
illustrated by means of readable and informative papers. These papers, 
written by librarians who have had a great deal of valuable experience, offer 
a wealth of suggestions. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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STIMULATING 
BOOKS 


for 
Eternal 
Values 








ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
PRESS 


810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


The Fellowship 
of the Saints 


An Anthology of 
Christian Devotional Literature 


Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler 


The most significant Christian anthology 
of our time—the world's spiritual geniuses 
whose writings reveal the secrets of their 
radiant lives. 


Containing the works of 137 men and 
women—Audgustine, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Blaise Pascal, and many others—whose 
writings, outside the Bible itself, have most 
inspired seekers of eternal values through- 
out Christiandom. 


Biographical sketches, indexes and an ap- 
pendix help to make this volume an almost 
inexhaustible treasury. 800 pages, $7.50 


Mahatma Gandhi 


by E. Stanley Jones 
author of THE WAY, ABUNDANT LIVING, etc. 


No man is better qualified to interpret the 
strange life of a great spiritual and politi- 
cal leader than E. Stanley Jones, who for 
more than forty years was closely associ- 
ated with Gandhi and the struggle in 
India—and who was in Delhi the day of 
Gandhi's assassination. ‘te can interpret 
Gandhi for Americans probably better 
than any living person."—The Cleveland 
Press $2 


The Christian Faith 


and Secularism 
J. Richard Spann, Editor 


Twenty-two outstanding contributors ana- 
lyze various aspects of secularism mani- 
fested in contemporary life—in education, 
the arts, politics, the church, social issues, 
business, etc. Among the writers for this 
significant volume are Sherwood Eddy, J. 
Edgar Hoover, F. Ernest Johnson, G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, Pitman B. Potter, George N. 
Shuster, and others. $2.50 
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1. Written for both the small-bud- 
get and ape pateee advertiser, this 
is the first com- 
prehensive book 
on the subject 
of the advan- 
tageous use of 
small space — 
* covering uses, 

copy, art, lay- 
4’ out, media, in- 
Ay i quiries, testing. 
WV ls $4.00 


















2. 530 tested economy devices, es- 
sential cost-reducing information and 
time - saving 
short-cuts to 
help you deal 
with every im- 
portant detail 
in the produc- 
tion of your pro- 
motion pieces. 
Book may save 
you many times 
its price. 45 
Illus. $5.00 




















3. This valuable book gives the re- 
sults of a survey of 2500 national 
advertisements, 
with the speci- 
fic attention-at- 
tracting and in- 
terest-arous- 
ing devices iso- 
lated, evaluated 
and analyzed. 
Complete with 
tables and 
charts. $7.50 














4. Here are 201 facts and findings, 
as well as many helpful suggestions, 
which you can 
use to increase 
the sale of your 
product. Based 
on the most 
popular series 
of articles ever 
published by 
the Staff of 
Printers’ Ink, 
this book 1s both 
authoritative 



























and up to date 
$4.00 







FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y 





READY FOR 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


POSTER HOLDER 





A solid holder, to keep posters secure 
in position. The groove is wide enough 
to insert a poster easily, yet narrow 
enough to hold it firm. Made of quar- 
ter sawed oak, light or dark finish. 
Bottom covered with thick felt. 2!/, 
inches wide—in three lengths. 


No. 856 5 ins. long 60c 
No. 856.1 8 ins. long 75c 
No. 856.2 10 ins. long 85c 








Products 


NEWSPAPER FILE 


A sturdy file to hold six newspapers. 
The hardwood shaft has six wedge- 
shaped sections, and when papers are 
slipped in each section, a heavy rub- 
ber ring holds them securely. Easy- 
to-hold handle. Overall length, 35 


inches; newspaper length, 27 inches. 










No. 1603 $!.80 
Six “ $1.55 each 





Lefco TIMED DELIVERY SERVICE 


Shipments made within 24 hours after 
receipt of orders 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP, 














36 W. 20th Street New York II, 
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BATSFORD Books for Fall 


SIR GODFREY KNELLER AND HIS TIMES. By Lord 
Killanin. A \ong-overdue biography of this famous Court Painter 
of the eighteenth century. With 4 color plates, and 100 halftone 
illustrations. 


Crown 4to (74%4x9%) $12.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BRITISH MARINE PAINT- 
ING. By Oliver Warner. The first book to be wholly de- 
voted to this subject, illustrating many beautiful and curious sea- 
scapes in a colour frontispiece and 65 full-page halftone plates. 
Crown 4to (7% x 9%) .00 


JAN VERMEER VAN DELFT. By A. B. De Vries. The 
only book in English on Vermeer, this new translation from the 
Swiss edition, now out of print, contains an interesting chapter 
on the Van Meegeren forgeries. With 4 color plates and 41 half- 
tone plates. 


Large 4to (8x11) $10.00 
ENGLISH FOLK HEROES. By Christina Hole. The author of 


the well-known books on Witchcraft, English Home-Life, etc., here 
records the most popular legends of such folk-heroes as Robin 
Hood, King Arthur and St. George, relating them to the facts of 
the life of each so far as are known. 

Demy 8vo. (55 8%) $3.75 


ENGLISH PLACE NAMES. By Gordon Stokes. The author 
deals with many strange and curious names and explains the prin- 
ciples according to which Place names are formed. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo (55% x 834) $3.75 


WELSH COUNTRY UPBRINGING. By D. Parry-Jones. 
An autobiography in which the author gives a vivid picture of the 
Welsh farming scene and folk of a half-century ago. Illustrated 
with photographs and old prints. 
Demy 8vo (554 x 8%) $3.75 
A GUIDE TO BRITAIN’S HISTORIC BUILDINGS Pre- 
served by the National Trust. By James Lees-Milne. 
Complete information as to situation, times of opening, price of 
admissions, etc. on more than 100 buildings. 
Crown 8vo (5x74) $2.25 
SAMPLERS AND STITCHES. By Mrs. Archibald Christie. 
A new and revised edition of this classic work on the art of em- 
broidery, now issued at a greatly reduced price. Full color frontis- 
piece, 34 halftone plates and 39 text drawings. 
Medium 8vo. (6x 9%) $5.50 


DRAWING, DESIGN AND CRAFTWORK. By Frederick 
J. Glass. The fourth edition, revised and much enlarged, of this 
famous textbook for teachers, students, and designers. With over 
2000 illustrations, many in color. 

Demy 8vo. (554 x 83%) $5.00 

METALWORK: AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORICAL 
SURVEY. By Donald Smith. An account of the development 
and use of metal prior to the introduction of the machine. Uniform 


with the same author’s Old Furniture and Woodwork. 
Demy 8vo. (554 x 8%) $2 25 





B. T. BATSFORD LTD. ¢ 122 East 55th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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For a dynamic 
perspective on 


World events... 


vations WORLD 


THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 





U N WORLD ’s feature articles by such writers as Vincent Auriol, 
Ernest Bevin, Pearl S. Buck, Trygve Lie, Thomas Mann, Bertram 
Russel are a constant source of concise and authoritative information 
on a world-wide range of subjects. 


Special Departments: 


"State of the World"™—problems and viewpoints of 
peoples of the earth behind the council tables. 


"UN Diary"—the lively, back-stage happenings at Lake 
y ) PP g 
Success and Paris. 


“World Business"—policy reports on world commodities: 
Wheat, Rubber, Oil, Electrical Power—plus surveys 
and studies of the problems of world trade. 


Club Leaders, Teachers, Business and Professional People, and All 
who are concerned with our World Today find U N WORLD an in- 
dispensable addition to daily news reports. 





tee 


UN WORLD, Inc. 38, Mesison aveme | = ORDER 


New York 17, 


Please enter my subscription to U N WORLD YOUR 


for one year at $4.00 SUBSCRIPTION 
[] Check enclosed [] Bill me 
TODAY 


! 
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If books vanished 


in the night 
r 


our ivy-covered universities 
would stand as empty as the Colosseum 


the doors of industrial America a: 
would be padlocked Sate 


and the shelves of the libraries 
covered with cobwebs. 


For the longest-wearing binding use Holliston 
Library Buckram, which has been the standard 
cloth for many years. Roxite Library Buckram 
has the very valuable features of being water 
repellent, washable and vermin proof. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


Norwood, Mass. + New York + Chicago «+ Philadelphia 











“Knowledge Is Easy to Him 
that Understandeth”’ 


ONTEMPLATION of the Wise Men, whose 
personalities and gifts enrich the Christmas 
season that will soon be upon us, brings to mind the 
question of whether people since the days of these 
fabulous figures have profited from knowing about 
them. Authors, certainly, have given definitions 
and opinions about wisdom, about knowledge, and 
about their uses. Renan, for example, cautioned 
his readers with “Be ready for anything—that, per- 
haps, is wisdom.” Another Frenchman of immor- 
tal fame, Marcel Proust, observed that “No man can 
be certain that he has indeed become a wise man— 
so far as it is possible for any of us to be wise— 
unless he has passed through all the fatuousness or 
unwholesome incarnations by which that ultimate 
stage must be preceded. . . We are not provided 
with wisdom, we must discover it for ourselves 
after a journey through the wilderness which no 
one else can take for us, an effort which no one can 
spare us, for our wisdom is the point of view from 
which we come at last to regard the world.” 

“Get wisdom, get understanding: forget it not; 
neither decline from the words of my mouth,” 
urged the Book of Proverbs. ‘““Wisdom is the prin- 
cipal thing, therefore get wisdom; and with all thy 
getting, get understanding.”” That would seem to 
most librarians to be a needful admonition. How 
many readers speed through books, books, books, 
as Hamlet said impatiently, and entirely miss the 
author's intention or little pearls of great price! 
Reader-cooperation, stimulated by understanding 
and wisdom, often makes a good book out of an 
indifferent one. And sometimes the result is that 
which was promised in Ecclesiastes: ‘‘A man’s wis- 
dom maketh his face to shine.”’ 

George Bernard Shaw has defined the true joy in 
life as “the being used for a purpose recognized 
by yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly 
worn out before you are thrown on the scrap heap; 
the being a force of nature instead of a feverish, 
selfish little clod of ailments and grievances, com- 
plaining that the world will not devote itself to 
making you happy.” 


The philosopher Santayana contributed this: 
“. . . for although happiness like everything else, 
can be experienced only in particular moments, it 
is found in conceiving the total issues and ultimate 
fruits of life.” 


In Amiel’s Journal the endless struggle of every 
human being to secure happiness is epitomized 
thus: “He who is silent is forgotten; he who ab- 
stains is taken at his word; he who does not ad- 
vance falls back; he who stops is overwhelmed, 
distanced, crushed; he who ceases to grow greater 
becomes smaller; he who leaves off, gives up; the 
stationary condition is the beginning of the end.” 





* In charge of Public Relations, Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
Free Public Library. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Helene Scherff Taylor * 


In the Library of Congress 


The oldest printed book in the Library of Con- 
gress is a Chinese scroll of 975 A.D. It was dis- 
covered in 1925, in the foundation of Thunder 
Peak Pagoda, when the pagoda fell at Hangchow 
after having stood since 975. 

The largest encyclopedia ever compiled by man 
is a Chinese encyclopedia called ‘Ku Chin T’u Shu 
Chi Ch’eng” which comprised 11,095 large vol- 
umes. It was produced in the years 1403 to 
1408 A.D. The table of contents alone covers 60 
volumes. Too vast to print, it was written by hand; 
a total of 2,169 persons worked on it. Now only 
about 370 volumes are known to exist, and of these 
41 are in the Library of Congress. 


Great Books 


Members of the Great Books courses embarked 
on the second year of group discussion, will start 
off with the reading of what T. E. Shaw called ‘‘the 
oldest book worth reading for its story and the first 
novel of Europe.” It is the Odyssey of Homer. 
Shaw wrote that it was “gay, fine, and vivid... . 
never huge or terrible. Book x1, the Underworld, 
verges toward ‘terribilita-—yet runs instead to the 
seed of pathos, that feeblest mode of writing. The 
author misses his every chance of greatness, as must 
all his faithful translators.” 

Shaw's translation was published in 1932 by the 
Oxford University Press, and was prefaced by a 
charmingly informal ‘“Note’’ on Homer which de- 
clares in part: “Very bookish, this house-bred 
man. His work smells of the literary coterie, of a 
writing tradition. His notebooks were stocked with 
purple passages and he embedded these in his tale 
wherever they would more or less fit. He, like 
William Morris, was driven by his age to legend, 
where he found men living untrammeled under the 
God-possessed skies. Only, with more verbal fe- 
licity than Morris's, he had less poetry. Fashion 
gave him recurring epithets, like labels; but repeti- 
tions tell in public speaking. For recitation, too, 
are the swarming speeches. Perhaps the tedious 
delay of the climax through ten books may be a 
poor bard’s means of prolonging his host's hospi- 
tality.” 


The Library and Drinking 


The annual report of the Saratoga Branch of the 
Brooklyn Public Library says that frequenters of 
the taverns in its section of Brooklyn have learned 
a new technique to replace fist fights in the settling 
of arguments. They go to the public library and to 
the arbitration of reference books. 

There are six taverns within a two-block radius 
of the Saratoga library and arguments are fairly 
numerous. To acquaint the neighborhood with the 
library's resources, an exhibition was presented last 


(Continued on page 218) 
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Readers’ Choice 
of Best Books 


include the following important volumes 


The Land of the Crooked Tree 
by U. P. HEDRICK 


“A soft spoken and wholly charming account of pioneer life in 
the Michigan back woods of 60 years ago..—STEWART HOL- 
BROOK. “TI enjoyed it immensely and think it a delightful book.” 
—LOUIS BROMFIELD. “Undiminishing pleasure. It comes 
to life in the first chapter and stays alive to the very last.” 


-WALTER HAVIGHURST. Woodcut decorations. $4.00 











America Through British Eyes 
by ALLAN NEVINS 


From the writings of hundreds of British travelers in this coun- 
try, a panoramic view of American society, manners, and insti- 
tutions over the past 160 years. With five introductory essays, 
one for each section of the book. “Thoroughly alive, fascinating 
and valuable, and a pleasure to read.”—Philadelphia Inquirer 


$6.00 


The Evolution of 


American F oreign Policy 
by DEXTER PERKINS 


A penetrating study of the changes in our national foreign policy 
from the birth of our federal government to the enunciation of 
the Truman Doctrine. A must volume for every person con- 
cerned with America’s leading role in world affairs. A Home 
University Library Book. $2.00 





For Children 


y PLAYTIME IN 
eis CHERRY STREET 
By MAUDE CROWLEY. The rae a 


‘ ten and 
animals liked Azor Peach and Writ 


i O. “In Play- 
talked to him. “Children er geen ¥ ray aE Ban 
ta : ; . 
nerdy — biel EN Bianco’s writing and on 
SE er He t right “pom — freely, happily 
- ct.ks are Ss § 4 : : 
ay. Herald Tribune Book Re- memoce® 
view. Ages 4-8 $2.00 Ages 
view. Ages 


Ae » Horn Book. 
The or $2.00 











OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 ice 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 216) 

winter on “The History and Art of Drinking.” It 
recorded the pictorial and literary history of drink- 
ing customs throughout the world from Biblical 
times to the present. Drinking vessels obtained 
from museums were shown. In the children’s room, 
milk, cocoa, and tea were featured. 

It was shortly after this exhibition that tavern 
disputants began to bring their issues to the library 
for settlement. 


August in Ireland 


It was with a mixture of pride and bewilderment 
that the Viking Press announced that three of its 
novels were on the latest list of banned books in 
Ireland. They are Queen the Moon by the Irish 
author Walter Macken; The Axe of Wandsbek, an 
anti-Nazi novel by Arnold Zweig; and The Heart 
of the Matter by Graham Greene. The last book is 
a selection of the Catholic Book Club in America. 


DIED 


August 1. MARGUERITE BRYAN, illustrator, In 
collaboration with her sister, Dorothy Bryan, of 
Dodd Mead, who wrote the text, Miss Bryan illus- 
trated many books for children, including Michael 
Who Missed the Train, Johnny Penguin, and Fun 
with Michael. 


September 1. CHARLES AUSTIN BEARD, historian; 
in New Haven; of aplastic anemia; seventy-three. 
Sometimes collaborating with his wife, Mary Ritter 
Beard, or with James Harvey Robinson, but more 
often alone, Dr. Beard wrote over thirty books, 
including The Rise of American Civilization and 
America in Midpassage. With John Dewey, James 
Harvey Robinson, and Thorsten Veblen, he founded 
the New School for Social Research. One of the 
foremost scholars in this country and popular with 
both colleagues and students, Dr. Beard was fre- 
quently embroiled in controversies due to adherence 
to his principles. In 1917 he resigned from Co- 
lumbia University in protest against the dismissal 
of two professors. In Giddy Minds and Foreign 
Quarrels he drew a parallel between President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Shakespeare’s Henry IV, 
who advised his son, “Be it thy course to busy giddy 
minds with foreign quarrels,” so as to take them 
off conditions at home. Last February the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters awarded Dr. Beard 
its gold medal, given once in ten years. Thereupon 
Lewis Mumford resigned from the Institute in 
protest against Dr. Beard’s “isolationism.” The 
Institute replied that the medal had been awarded 
for “a whole life’s work.” Dr. Beard called him- 
self not an isolationist but a realist who believed 
in avoiding war and in building democracy within 
our own nation. 


September 2. DAME EbDiTH LYTTLETON, play- 
wright, author, and public servant; in London; 
eighty-three. Greatly interested in Anglo-Ameri- 
can unity, Dame Edith predicted “a great con- 
federacy of the English-speaking nations.” As 
author she is responsible for one novel, The Sin- 
clair Family, a book on her travels in the Orient, 
two on psychical research, a biography of her hus- 
band, and several plays. 


September 3. ABRAHAM MYERSON, psychiatrist; 
in Boston; sixty-six. Dr. Myerson’s books include 
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The Nervous Housewife, in which he called dis- 
content in women an “occupational disease,’’ and 
When Life Loses Its Zest, in which he held that 
one great cause of high mortality among the middle- 
aged is loss of affection and friendship. 
September 3, RUSSELL MALONEY, humorist and 
radio book critic; of a cerebral hemorrhage; in 
New York; thirty-eight. For ten years Mr. Maloney 
was on the staff of the New Yorker, selections from 
which he collected in 1946 in I?’s Stil] Maloney. 
Last year with Eugene Kinkead he wrote Our Own 
Baedecker. At thirty-five Mr. Maloney retired from 
the New Yorker because he was ‘‘too old to hold 
the pace.” After some free-lancing he became a 
book commentator for radio and television. 
September 4. TANCRED BORENIUS, expert on art 
and archeology; near Salisbury, England; sixty- 
three. Dr. Borenius wrote The Iconography of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury; St. Thomas a Becket in 
Art; and a biography of Field Marshall Manner- 
heim. 
September 5. W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON, painter, 
poet, and playwright; in London; eighty-two. Mr. 
Robertson illustrated books, mostly his own, in- 
cluding Pinkie and the Fairies; A Masque of Ma) 
Morning; and Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh. 
He wrote Life Was Worth Living—Then, about 
the many interesting people he had known. 
September 5. RICHARD C, TOLMAN, atomic sci- 
entist; after a stroke; in Pasadena; sixty-seven. 
One of the world’s leading mathematical physicists 
and a friend and consultant of Einstein, he wrote 
many books, including The Theory of the Relativity 
of Motion and Relativity, Thermodynamics, and 
Cosmology. 
September 7. GEORGE BLACK, historian, librarian, 
and linguist; in Lyndhurst, New Jersey; eighty- 
three. An authority on gypsy lore and witchcraft 
as well as on Scottish history, Dr. Black contributed 
many articles to the New York Public Library 
Bulletin and to proceedings of antiquarian societies 
He compiled nearly seven thousand names, giving 
data about Scotch families, in Surnames of Scot- 
land. 
September 9. FREDERIC MERRIC GARDINER, au- 
thor; sixty-one. Commander Gardiner, USN (re- 
tired), wrote yachting articles, and also sea stories 
for boys. 
September 12. EDWIN G. PINKHAM, writer; in 
Atherton, California; seventy-two. Many years an 
editorial writer and roving correspondent for the 
Kansas City Star, Mr. Pinkham retired in 1932. 
His books include Aunt Elsa, What of America? 
and Fate's a Fiddler. 
September 12. Rupert D’OyLy CARTE, producer; 
in London; seventy-one. Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s father 
brought Gilbert, the poet, and Sullivan, the com- 
poser, together as collaborators in 1875. A year 
later he founded a troupe to produce their works, 
and in 1879 took the already successful company 
to New York for its first appearance there. In 1882 
he built the Savoy Theater where the Gilbert and 
Sullivan masterpieces have been produced ever 
since. Out of the huge earnings of the theater he 
erected the fashionable Savoy Hotel next door. 
Proprietor of this opera company, Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte always obeyed the orders of his father and 
of the authors that not a line nor a spot of business 
be changed and so he continued the production of 
what is considered the only authentic Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

(Continued on page 230) 
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JONATHAN AND THE RAINBOW 


By Jacob Blanck 


“Humorous pictures by Louis Slobodkin, in 
color, accompany a jolly, imaginative story 
about a small boy and a high-spirited and 
stubborn pirate who is retired and has a lot 


Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin 


of time on his hands. Just the sort of non- 
sense story that boys and girls will love. They 
will be greatly entertained by the pirate’s 
difficulties in capturing a rainbow.” — Puxb- 
lishers Weekly. $2.00. 


RIDING THE RAILS 
By Elizabeth Olds 


“This book is about the railroad trains in 
the olden days. It also tells you about a 
things in the olden days, like 
buffaloes and Indians. It tells 
the trains today and shows you all the 
different kinds of signals they used . . . The 


few other 


also about 


pictures are fine, especially the one of the 
engine and the horse having a race. I love 
the page that teaches you the different 
signals . . . There’s nothing I don’t like 
about the book.” — Junior Reviewers. $2.50. 


SEABIRD 
By Holling Clancy Holling 


“This fascinating record of America expand- 
ing looks like a picture book because space 
was needed for the illustrations, reproduced 
in full color from paintings. They are exciting 
and beautiful. Children 


would understand the 


all over the world 
story that they tell 
without words. Along the margins of the 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


pages little black and white drawings show 
every detail of the intricate arts of whaling 
and sailing and flying . . . For the book- 
lover there is not only a good story but a 
rhythmic, almost poetical wording.” — Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. $3.00 
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Philip Freund 


HOLLYWOOD scout who examined the pic- 

ture possibilities of Philip Freund's novels 
and short stories turned im an adverse report. 
Hollywood decided that Mr. Freund's work was 
“offbeat and classical.” Literary critics who have 
praised many of the same books have reached much 
the same conclusion, differently phrased. They con- 
cur that the Freund settings and characters are fre- 
quently off the beaten track, or pitched in uncon- 
ventional key and tempo, and that the Freund style 
has some of the classical elements of coolness, 
restraint, and symmetry. Mr. Freund is represented 
on this fall’s publishing lists by an omnibus volume 
of his three novels about a Hungarian-American 
family, The Zoltans, which appeared separately as 
Book of Kings (1938), Edward Zoltan (1946), 
and Stephanie's Son (1947). 

Philip Herbert Freund (the name is pronounced 
to rhyme with joined) was born February 5, 1909, 
at Vancouver, British Columbia, the son of Henry 
Freund, who was born in Vienna but came to the 
United States as a small boy, and the late Gussie 
(Robinson) Freund, of Chicago, Illinois. Philip 
Freund's childhood was spent in Vancouver; New 
London, Wisconsin; Detroit, Michigan, where he 
attended Western High School; and New York 
City. As an undergraduate and graduate student 
he spent five years in Ithaca, New York, receiving 
his B.A. degree from Cornell in 1929, and in 1931 
an M.A. for a thesis, The Quintessence of the 
Novel, a forerunner of his book How to Become a 
Literary Critic (1947). At Cornell Freund edited 
a literary magazine. An opportune legacy enabled 
him to spend some years of his early twenties in 
Europe, chiefly in the Italian village of Portofino- 
Mare, Liguria, but in Vienna and Paris as well. 
He wrote steadily there, as he had been writing 
ever since he could remember. In 1938, a year 
after his Mario’s Well; a one-act comedy was pub- 
lished, he was awarded a playwriting fellowship 
by the Bureau of New Plays. His first book, The 
Merry Communist, appeared in 1934, with draw- 
ings by Anna Walinska. 

The Snow, and Other Stories (1935) persuaded 
the Saturday Review of Literature reviewer that 
Freund would prove -to be a renovator of the short 
story as a genre of fiction, while the New York 
Times doubted that communication between author 
and reader had been quite established. As other 
collections of stories appeared—The Evening 
Heron (1937), The Young Greek and the Creole 
(1944), and especially Three Exotic Tales (1945), 
critical approval grew much warmer. Said Oliver 
La Farge: “Mature, skillful, finished writing. His 
stories are an aesthetic and an intellectual enter- 
tainment.” Alfred Kazin in the New York Herald 
Tribune called Freund “‘one of the few young wri- 
ters one can think of today who begins with that 
warm and heart-driven understanding that makes 
superficiality impossible. He has the genuine gift.” 
Marjorie Farber, in the New York Times, also 
stated that he had “a rare natural gift for fiction 
and the welcome habit of describing people warmly 
and directly, from the heart and senses’’—though 
the stories sometimes were encumbered by “too 
many big meanings and badly defined moral prob- 
lems.” 

Freund's technique and themes have been com- 
pared to Stephen Crane’s and Somerset Maugham’s 
(his recurrent character, Sebastian Romm, reminds 
some readers of Maugham). The Zoltan trilogy, 
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PHILIP FREUND 


following the rise of the family ‘from the brown- 
stone streets of Yorkville, New York's populous 
Hungarian colony, to the eminence of Park 
Avenue,” was also well reviewed, and Madame 
Ramachak, the charlatan high priestess of Hindu 
rites in Stephanie’s Son, was regarded as a genu- 
inely comic creation. How to Become a Literary 
Critic (1947) is a volume of short essays on Arthur 
Koestler, D. H. Lawrence, André Malraux, Herman 
Melville, and others, which met with a somewhat 
mixed critical reception, as did the short novel pub 
lished the same year, Easter Island. 

The second World War interrupted ten years of 
free-lance writing, and for three and a half years 
Freund served in the Army Pictorial Service. He 
has lectured on motion picture and television writ- 
ing at the College of the City of New York, and 
as a member of the English Department of Hunter 
College, lectures on playwriting and comparative 
drama. He is consultant editor of Young America 
Films, Inc., and motion picture expert for the Anti- 
Defamation League. He conducted creative writing 
courses at Cornell in 1946 and at the University of 
British Columbia in 1948. 

Freund confesses to once “ghosting” a book on 
the ballet. (Edward Zoltan is partly a novel of the 
ballet, and by coincidence contains a ballerina 
named Ivanova, as does Frederic Prokosch’s The 
Idols of the Cave, which the Freund novel pre- 
ceded. ) 

Unmarried, Freund lives with relatives, on Cen- 
tral Park West, in a mammoth apartment house. 
He often walks across the Park—which figures in 
some of his stories—to his work at Hunter. The 
writer, who has been called ‘‘a poet philosopher,”’ 
is of medium height, slender, with brown eyes and 
hair, has a pleasant, self-contained manner, and an 
agreeable, slightly Mephistophelean smile. He now 
has in preparation “Private Speech,” a volume of 
poems; “A Man of Taste’’ (more short stories) ; 
and “The Volcano of God,” a novel. 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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BOOKS OF MEANING 


THE 
MATHEMATICAL 
BASIS OF 

THE ARTS 


JOSEPH SCHILLINGER 


"All the Arts must be built and a knowl- 
edge of THE MATHEMATICAL BASIS 
OF THE ARTS is of profound impor- 
tance.""—Rockwell Kent $12.00 


THE BOOK OF 
MUSICAL 
DOCUMENTS 


PAUL NETTL 


Preface by 
CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH 


A survey of music history by presenta- 
tion of rare and original documents. 


Profusely illustrated. $5.00 


DESIRE—A Play 
PABLO PICASSO 


The first and only literary work of the 
famous painter. A farce full of wild 
humor and clear and eccentric vision. 


$2.75 
POETIC ART 
PAUL CLAUDEL 


Reveals the important mystical aspect 
of French philosophy. $2.75 


DIARY AND SUNDRY 
OBSERVATIONS OF 
THOMAS A. EDISON 


DAGOBERT D. RUNES, Ed. 


"Handy, well chosen collection which 
deserves a place in the library.” 
—Library Journal $4.75 


THE EMOTIONS: 
Outline of a Theory 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


Sartre analyzes the roles which fear, 
lust, vislanaeall and anguish play in the 
life of man. $2.75 


HISTORICAL 
SOCIOLOGY: 


Its Origin and 
Developments 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 


The development of social origins and 
social evolutions from Oriental times to 
the present. $3.00 


SLAVONIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK, Ed. 


A basic volume, describing the Slavonic 
world, its nations and their history. 200 
collaborators. Thousands of entries. Nu- 
merous biographical sketches. 

1500 Pages. $18.50 


SCIENCE AT WAR 
J. G. CROWTHER 


A detailed and illustrated account, 
based on the official archives of the 
British Scientific Advisory Committee. 

$6.00 


MIRACULOUS BIRTH 
OF LANGUAGE 


RICHARD A. WILSON 


George Bernard Shaw was so impressed 
by the "magnitude of the service the 
author has done" that he wrote a 
lengthy essay to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the book. $3.75 


New York 16, N. Y. 


(2) pie are LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street 


CANADA GEORGE J. MclLEOD Limited, TORONTO 
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Constance 


LTHOUGH so many of the great children’s 

classics came to us from England, modern 
British juvenile books do not find too warm a wel- 
come here. Nursery tea and Nannies, early board- 
ing school and other commonplaces of English child 
life make the stories hard going for young American 
readers. When they do take an English author to 
their hearts, it is safe to assume that author has ex- 
ceptional gifts. Constance Savery, whose vivid 
story-telling leaps all national barriers, is a case in 
point. 

Constance Winifred Savery was born on October 
31, 1897, at Froxfield, Wiltshire, England. She is 
the eldest daughter of the Reverend John Manly 
Savery and Constance Eleanor (Harbord) Savery. 
Her father was of French Huguenot descent; her 
mother came of an East Anglian family with Irish 
and Scandanavian forebears. Little Constance spent 
her childhood in Froxfield, where her father had 
the living of All Saints. When she was nine years 
old her father left All Saints for St. Mark's, Bir- 
mingham. Constance and her four sisters spent 
their girlhood ‘under smoke clouds among factory 
chimneys” in the busy industrial city. It was here 
that the young writer first saw her work in print, a 
story in a children’s magazine. The editor called it 
“beautiful writing.” Miss Savery thinks now that 
he was referring to penmanship rather than to lit- 
erary quality. 

Young Constance received her early education at 
King Edward’s High School, and then went to 
Somerville College, Oxford. There, she says, “I 
spent perhaps the happiest years of my life.’’ Slight- 
ly senior to her at Somerville were Vera Brittain, 
Margaret Kennedy, and Winifred Holtby. After re- 
ceiving her B.A. from Oxford in 1920, Constance 
Savery took her Secondary Teacher’s Diploma at 
the University of Birmingham, with a thesis on 
“The Teaching of English Poetry.”’ 

For a time after leaving the university Miss 
Savery was a teacher, but the life did not appeal to 
her. On the death of her mother she gave it up and 
went to live with her father at the Rectory of Holy 
Trinity, Middleton-cum-Fordley, Suffolk, where she 
helped with the work of the parish. Her spare time 
was spent in writing, as it had been for a number of 
years. Her stories and verses appeared in Child Life, 
Classmate, Girls Today, The (London) Times, 
Woman's, Magazine, and You and I. It was in the 
Suffolk environment that she wrote her first book, 
an adult novel called in England Forbidden Doors, 
and in the American edition Tenthragon. This was 
followed by eight books for children, all published 
in England. Of them, Pippin’s House and Moon- 
shine in Candle Street were also published in the 
United States. 

In 1943 came Enemy Brothers, regarded here as 
an “important” book. It is the story of an English 
boy, stolen in babyhood and brought up in a Nazi 
family, who is returned in wartime, a determined 
“little Hitler.” A. M. Jordan in the Horn Book 
calls it ‘‘an unusually arresting story with a theme 
that is both timely and important.” K. J. in Social 
Forces feels that “adults, particularly those inter- 
ested in the problems of re-education of Nazi youth, 
will find it profitable and thought-provoking, as 
well as interesting reading, since it points up the 
importance of a clear understanding, interpretation, 
and motivation of the psychology and the sociology 
of the folk, in any program of postwar planning.”’ 
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Savery 


CONSTANCE SAVERY 


The Good Ship Red Lily (1944) was awarded the 
Junior Scholastic Gold Seal for literary merit. It is 
the story of a Puritan family persecuted in England, 
and their escape to America. The New YorkTimes 
calls it “‘a period piece, beautifully arranged, and 
with enough genuine suspense to holc, a Dick Tracy 
fan spellbound while quietly injecting a good sense 
of historical background.” Emeralds for the King 
(1945), laid in the Charles I period, impressed 
Virginia Kirkus as “a well-written yarn, with per- 
sonal relationships well drawn.’’ The Horn Book 
says of it, “The story is so well written that it car- 
ries the reader along, in spite of a certain incredulity 
it arouses.”” Next came Dark House on the Moss 
(1948). Ellen Buell says, ‘““This is a kind of junior 
Goth novel in which period and setting are vividly 
painted to make a memorable story.” At present 
Miss Savery is working on a biogra>' tory for 
children, and a novel tentative! Jack 
Chelwcod, 

Constance Savery now lives at jdon, near 
Southwold, on a peaceful blue bay that long ago was 
the scene of a fierce sea battle against the Dutch 
She is a cheerful person, with smiling gray-green 
eyes and brown hair touched with silver. Her fav- 
orite recreation is foreign travel, but she enjoys such 
hobbies as bookbinding, toymaking, and gardening 
She names Henry Vaughan and Charlotte M. Yonge 
as her favorite authors, and reads Wordsworth, 
Bridges, Spenser, and Ruskin. She likes Mary E. 
Wilkins best among short story writers. Her parish 
work sounds like a full-time job. She is superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, secretary of the church 
council, and parochial representative to the diocesan 
and ruri-decanal conferences. Perhaps the key to 
how, with all these activities, she manages to turn 
out her thoughtful, unhurried books, lies in her 
answer to the question, ‘How did you happen to 
take up writing?” “I never took up writing,’ she 
says simply. “It took me up.” 

NINA BROWN BAKER 
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Charles W. Ferguson 


This book will create 4 

Digest, asserts that nowhere has genuine 

case for total democracy on a world scale and presents 4 feasible plan for 

usins (Saturday Review of Literature editor) has already singled 

and adds, ‘We hope here at SRL to spread the Ferguson 

for every alert citizen in this election year. 
$1.50 


Mr. Ferguson, 4 senior editor of The Reader's 
attained. He states convincingly 
achieving it. 
out this book 
gospel.”” 


stir of lively discussion. 
democracy been 


the 
Norman Co 
“real importance’’ 


as one of 
““‘thought-provoking. A must 


Library Journal calls it 


ETHICS IN SEX CONDUCT 


Clarence Leuba 


At last! someone 
for sex behavior. 
Dr. Leuba, 4 psychology professor 
who are ready for marriage but 
affectional needs and the conventional code 
describes various possibilities. Older persons will 
youth and to further a more wholesome and honest socia 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


John C. Bennett 

attract serious 
Theological Seminary 
and laymen. Dr. 


communism while they vigorously resist 
in juxtaposition, he throws cold reason on an 


Religious Book Club. 


1 order doesn’t follow its own rules 


for whom it is intended. 
the dilemma of those 
conflict between sexual- 


to admit that our socia 
by young adults, 
is concerned about 


is bold enough 
This book will be read avidly 
and a parent, 
delay it. He explains the 
recognizing the urge 
helped by this book to u 
| atmosphere. 


must 
for pre-marital action, 
nderstand modern 


$2.50 


and, 
be 


as curious browsers, especially because the author 1s 


interpreter of the Church for both 
ething to learn from 
By putting the two 
The October 
$1.50 


readers as well 
professor and a 
Bennett believes that 
its extension as 


foremost 
Christians have som 
a world power. 
inflammable subject. 


Certain to 
a Union 
churchmen 


concepts 
selection of the 


BEST RELIGOUS STORIES 


Jj. Edward Lantz, Editor 
Chosen from fifty-some magazines, 
value and best for helping people to 
environment, conditions, and problems of moc 
love, kindness, home and family, faith, temperance, 
relations, ¢tc. For all readers—young and old. The 


Fisher. 


SERMONS OF GOODWILL 


er, Editor 


collection of The 
the Year” and the second 
1 theme. These sermons, 
to preachers and 
and international relations. 


ty-one stories that are best in entertainment 
situations. They reflect the 
deal with many subjects: 
and revenge, interracial 
Dorothy Canfield 

$2.50 


here are twen 
life valiantly in all 
-day living and 
chastity, hatred 
re is an introduction by 


meet 
jern every 


of the Week, including the $1000 
Goodwill and understanding 
broadcast by distinguished 
to practice 

$3.00 


Guy Emery Ship! 
The first annual 
prize ‘‘Sermon of 

all peoples is the centra 

inspiration and impetus 
community, race, 


Churchman’s Sermons 
and third winners. 
among which were 
Americans, are an laymen everywhere 
goodwill and fellowship in church, 
1149 Kine Street West, Toronto, Ont. 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Co. Ltd., 
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Americana 


Anthropology, Folklore, Magic, 
Occult 


Art, Architecture, Archeology 
Bibliography and Typography 
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Literature and History 


Comparative Religion and History 
of Religions 


Economics and Political Science 
English and American Literature 
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Industries and Transportation 
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Music, Theatre, the Dance 
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Learned Societies 
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BRUCE BOOKS... 


current and of permanent value 





CATHOLIC 


SOCIAL ACTION 
By John F. Cronin 


A manual for social action, integrating 
Christian principles in American society. 
Discusses every aspect of social action 
which has been tried in American ex- 
perience. Covers social education and 
organization, social action in the indus- 
trial field, and general community pro- 
grams of social action. $3.50 





CLERICAL DRESS 


AND INSIGNIA 
By Henry J. McCloud 


Describes clerical costumes and other 
ceremonial and ordinary articles of ec- 
clesiastical dress, delineating their origin 
and evolution down through the years 
of Church history. $4.75 





CHURCHES 


THEIR PLAN AND FURNISHINGS 
By Peter F. Anson 


Particularly directed to architects, clergy, 
decorators, builders of church furniture, 
and sacristans is this comprehensive vol- 
ume of practical aids in building and 
remodeling Catholic churches. $6.50 





THE MEXICO 


WE FOUND 
By Fanchon Royer 


Presents the Mexican people as_ they 
are in their simple, everyday existence 
. revealing their attitudes and philoso- 
phy, their natural kindness and courtesy. 
$2.50 





WREATH OF SONG 
By Robert C. Broderick 


The novelized biography of Francis 
Thompson, who wrote some of the most 
exquisite poetry in England, written in 
an imaginative style in keeping with the 
character of the poet himself. $3.00 











THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1111 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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URRENT HISTORY, originally published by The New York Times, has 
for over 30 years offered its readers accurate analyses of world affairs, comprehen- 

sive and authoritative investigation of current events in their relation to the past. 

CURRENT HISTORY has long been valued for its three unique reference 
services: Documents, the complete and official texts of all important treaties, agreements 
and speeches; Chronology, a 20-page, accurate, day-by-day account of events in all coun- 
tries of the world; Articles, presented by famous historians, economists, and political 
scientists who bring the reader the benefits of their specialized research. 

CURRENT HISTORY provides facts at your fingertips. CURRENT HISTORY 
is long term value at low cost for your library. 


One Year: $4.00 Two Years: $7.00 
Indexed in The Reader’s Guide 
EVENTS PUBLISHING CO.., Inc. 108 Walnut Street, Phila. 6, Penna. 
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PLASTI-KLEER protective Book Jacket Covers 


Increase Circulation—Save Labor and Money 


NEW Plasti-Kleer Protective Book Jacket Covers increase circu- 
lation by adding reader appeal to otherwise drab book 


Plasti-Kleer ° f 
shelves. Books stay neat and clean, and in spite of 


Protective Covers for 





4 repeated handling the bindings are preserved, decreasing 
FINE BINDINGS a: 
without jaciests rebinding and replacement costs. Plasti-Kleer Covers are | 
‘ ready for instant use. Made of highest quality washable 


MAGAZINES plastic that stays clear and pliable. Patented triple re- 





* ae ° il 

pauiieanre inforced construction provides heavy duty protection. 

* Sizes for all books. Costs only 514c and up depending 

PICTURES on size and quantity. Send for free sample and see why, 

netiineatere after 10 years’ successful use, Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket 

* Covers are the largest selling protective covers on the 
market. 


Send for samples 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


























62 E. ALPINE STREET 
NEWARK 5, N. J. 


Sole manufacturers and distributors of Plasti-Kleer 
transparent protective covers. 











EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 


AN APPROACH 
TO RADIO 


By J. B. Shrewsbury 


Lieutenant Commander, USNR 


Here Is The Book 
You Requested! 


LIFE 


1 VICTORIOUS 





Written in a clear conversational style and 
containing over 150 explanatory line drawings, 
it appeals to all radio beginners. The manner 
in which construction and operation of radio 
apparatus is handled, permits the student to 





i 3 @ (A Testament of Faith) 

a by Joseph Fort Newton 
Readers of Dr. Newton’s autobiography, 
RIVER OF THE YEARS, insisted on 
this book. It is based on a volume, 
long out of print, which he has revised, 
retouched and extended from beginning 
to end. Dr. Newton writes of Augus- 
tine, Francis of Assisi, John Wesley and 
many others. More than _ biography, 
more than history; it is an eloquent 
plea for a revival of the Faith, so long 


promised and so long overdue. 
Price $1.25 


FLEMING H. REvELL Co. 
New York 10. 














study without benefit of classroom instruction. 

The presentation of this book is well timed 
with the need which military training of our 
young men places on a knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of radio communications. It insures 
the man in the armed forces a greater measure 
of personal safety. 

For an efficient introduction to vocational 
radio and an engrossing study for the hobby 
enthusiast, select the book which seems best 
described by these simple words—an excerpt 
from the book review in CQ—The Radio 
Amateurs Journal— “. . . for those who want 
to find a logical and intelligent starting point 
in radio.” 

Published by 
Electronics Industries, Princeton, Ky. 


Price $4.50 Library Discount 
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— BUILD 


your personal or school library 


With This Proven Method of 
Keeping Up with the Best 
Books in the Educational Field. 


A group of outstanding leaders in the field of education have 
brought a practical plan, long dreamed of, into being. This is 
a PROFESSIONAL BOOK SERVICE to provide the help 
needed in building personal and school libraries. The plan 
is growing fast. 


y : : . Selection Board surveys and selects for 
The Service includes the se your consideration the finest educational 


M i i books from pre-publication lists. Members 
lection of a combination of of the Board are: Dr. Francis L. Bacon, 


books chosen and sent quar- Superintendent, Evanston Township Schools, 
pe Evanston, Illinois; Dr. William G. Carr, 

terly to subscribing members Associate Secretary, National Education As- 
. * s f sociation, Washington, D.C.; Dr. John §S. 

who receive a minimum o Carroll, Stee é my 
Diego County, San Diego, California; r. 

four of the best books on edu- Claude A. Eggertsen, Assistant Professor 


: , : of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
cation as they are published. {{ouchiion: nt 


Free Manuals prepared by 
. FIRST BOOK SELECTION FOR 
leading educators accompany 1948-49 “Education in a Divided 


each book selection as a valu- World.” By James B. Conant, Pres. 
able aid. Harvard University Press, 1948 


A subscription to Professional Books, Inc.—for the school li- 
brary or the individual educator—gives you the finest in cur- 
rent, educational books and builds your library with books of 
lasting significance. Write for more complete information, or 
use the handy coupon below. 


Professional Books, Inc. 
1411 University Avenue S. E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Clip, sign 
and mail this 
coupon for 
more infor- 
mation. No 


Please send me, at no cost or obligation, complete 
information about your book service. 


cost or obli- 
gation. 
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Two Plays by 
BERTOLT BRECHT 


Parables for the 
Theater 


ENGLISH VERSIONS BY ERIC 
AND MAJA BENTLEY 


These two plays, The Good 
Woman of Setzsuan and The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle, are 
published here for the first time 
in any language. 


The playwright, Bertolt Brecht, 
is perhaps the most remarkable 
German writer to come for- 
ward since Franz Kafka. His 
theory of the stage stresses the 
intellectual rather than the emo- 
tional participation of the audi- 
ence. In The Good Woman of 
Setzsuan he seeks to illustrate 
the socioeconomic dilemma of 
our time in which humanism 
and big business live uneasily 
side by side, while in The Cau- 
casian Chalk Circle he sets up 
a similar investigation into the 
roots of justice. Both plays 
demonstrate the distinctive 
technique of the author and re- 
veal his earthiness and comedy. 
These English versions were 
prepared by Eric Bentley and 
his wife, Maja Bentley. Eric 
Bentley is the author of A Cen- 
tury of Hero Worship, The 
Playwright as Thinker, and 
Bernard Shaw. “Bertolt Brecht 
is beyond a doubt the greatest 
living German poet and pos- 
sibly the greatest living Euro- 
pean playwright.’’ Hannah 
Arendt, Kenyon Review. $3.50 
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MINNESOTA PRESS 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’'s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Editor of Books Abroad 


To the Editor: 


Dr. Roy Temple House, professor of modern 
languages at the University of Oklahoma, is being 
honored this year by scholars, critics, and librarians 
in both hemispheres upon the attainment of his 
seventieth birthday. For twenty-one years, Dr. 
House has edited Books Abroad in addition to 
carrying on numerous other duties at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 


But it is as editor of Books Abroad that he is 
internationally known to bookmen. Starting from 
relatively modest beginnings in 1927, the magazine 
has grown steadily under his editorship until it has 
attained the unusually influential position it now 
occupies in the world of books. Several founda- 
tions and private individuals have felt that it is 
deserving of substantial financial support and have 
loosened their purse strings accordingly. It has also 
been stated that much of the prestige enjoyed by 
the University of Oklahoma Press can be traced to 
the fact that it is the publisher of Books Abroad. 


No librarian needs to be reminded of the great 
utility of this magazine. Without it, the task of 
searching through dozens of foreign journals in as 
many different languages would make the problem 
of selecting foreign-language books extremely diff_i- 
cult. 

LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON, Librarian 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Statistics of School Libraries 


To the Editor: 


As a part of its program of making essential 
information op libraries available to administrators, 
the Office of Education will gather data about 
school libraries this fall. Similar information was 
presented through two previous studies, Statistics 
of Public-School Libraries, 1934-1935, and 1941- 
1942. According to reports received from approxi- 
mately three fourths of the superintendents of city 
and rural districts, 92 per cent of these school sys- 
tems had some form of library service in 1942. 
Plans have been made to mail copies of the form, 
School Library Statistics (1947-1948) to superin- 
tendents of city and independent school districts 
and to county superintendents for all school dis- 
tricts under their jurisdiction. Superintendents are 
requested to have the form completed promptly 
and returned to the Office of Education. 

Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and 
Children’s Libraries 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Library—Sociological Workshop 


The Rural Sociological Society and the American 
Library Association have established a joint com- 
mittee to promote mutual assistance between librar- 
ians and sociologists in working toward better dis- 
semination in rural areas of information on public 
questions. Last January this committee sponsored 
a one-day workshop, which was attended by about 
120 professional persons of both groups, mainly 
librarians. Meanwhile in various places all over 
the country, cooperative relationships between li- 
brarians and sociologists have been strengthening. 
In order to permit an informal exchange of experi- 
ences in different parts of the country, and to fotser 
mutual aid between librarians and rural sociologists 
in working toward the goals they hold in common, 
a second joint workshop will be held, at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Monday, December 7th. 

Informal discussion rather than prepared papers 
will be in order at this workshop, and social scien- 
tists, librarians, and others concerned are invited to 
attend and to bring with them copies of pertinent 
materials: study plans, interview schedules, ques- 
tionnaires, preliminary or final results of studies or 
reports on cooperative meetings that have been de- 
veloped. A one-dollar registration fee should be sent 
to Edgar A. Schuler, 120 Morrill Hall, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. 


Civil Service Exam 


A librarian examination has been announced by 
the United States Civil Service Commission. The 
positions, paying $2,974 a year, are located in 
Washington, D.C., and vicinity. 

Competitors for the librarian positions must pass 
a written test. In addition, they must (a) have 
completed a full 4-year college course including or 
supplemented by 30 semester hours in library sci- 
ence; or (b) have had professional library training 
in a library school plus either college study or li- 
brary experience; or (c) have had four years of 
successful and progressive experience in library 
work; or (d) have had any combination of the 
requirements given in A, B, and C. Applications 
will be accepted from students who expect to com- 
plete the required courses 4 months after the date 
of filing application. 

Persons interested in the librarian examination 
may obtain information and application forms at 
most first- and second-class post offices, from Civil 
Service regional offices, or from the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. Appli- 
cations should be sent to the Commission’s Wash- 
ington office and will be accepted until further 
notice. 


Latin Poetry 


Professor L. R. Lind of the Department of Clas- 
sics of the University of Kansas is assembling a 
new anthology of Latin poetry in modern English 
translations. He would like to hear from readers 
who have made or know of such translations which, 
because of their modern tone, might be suitable for 
inclusion. He can be reached at 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 18, in care of New Directions, 
who are publishing his anthology in a series of 
books covering also Greek, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and modern poetry. 

(Continued on page 230) 








“The 
question and answer 


form fill a real need in 


Audel Guides in 


the mechanical trades 


...- the men like them.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 


Just Published: Audel's House Heating Guide $4 


Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE ...... ove 

Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE .............. 1 

Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
ND» och iii a bk aie eb altoid thidins céees a 


Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE 4 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 

PUR CONPREMIIID 5 cic cnc ciccccccscat 4 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE .......... er | 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ....... 2 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Mendy Book ! 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS... 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER .............. ! 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS sented 

eT, ores! he ae = 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ........ 2 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book .. 4 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book .... i 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 1 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN .......... 2 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 


} ae Pee x Se eee 6 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 

Et Barr), eee 6 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 

et Bie ee + 6 


Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations | 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ...._ | 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS ... 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS .............. 
Audels Handy Book of Practical Electricity .. 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ... 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ...... 
Audels NEW yyy LIBRARY at $1. 50. a 


Volume. Vols. |, XII inclusive. 


anNN DY Bw = — NW 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers 
49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK i0.N. Y. 
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What Book 


is That? 


By Ruth Harshaw 
& Dilla MacBean 


A collection of book programs, book 
quizzes, games and questions. Here is mate- 
rial for Book Week projects, club stunts, 
Scout groups and fun at home. 

In chapters such as Book Information, 
Please—Name the Book—You’re on the Air, 

uestions, short dramatizations and radio 
skits present unique and interesting facts 
about books which will stimulate children’s 
interest in books and reading as fun. p 
1.50 


The authors, as educa- 
tional director, librarian 
and creators of popular 
radi 00 peserens, 
have been helping boys 
and girls discover that 


books are fun for many 


. | years. 
MACMILLAN 














METALWORK 
TECHNOLOGY and Practice 


By C. A. Ludwig. A complete 

textbook for metalwork—hand 

and machine. Completely self- 

explanatory. Presents usable 

information for machine shop, 

automotive, aeronautical, 
metal pattern working, foundry, sheet metal, 
ornamental metal, metal building and allied 
trades. Its 400 pages include over 600 illus- 
trations showing step-by-step procedures, 
tools, equipment, machines. $4.00. Write 
today. Clip this. 


Projects in WOODWORK 

By Douglas & Roberts. Revised 1948. 
Detailed drawings for 109 projects 
with a wide range of difficulty. Con- 
struction Suggestions. $3.50. Write 





today. 


MACHINE WOODWORKING 
By Robert E. Smith. Revised 1948. 
Covers operation and care of ma- 
chines with 224 illustrations demon- 
strating proper procedure. $2.75. Write 
today. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Dept. 164, w. ma ket st. Bloomington, lil. 
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Usual library 
discount. 
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In the Graduate College 


The University of Denver School of Librarian- 
ship in September 1948 became a School in the 
Graduate College. Malcolm G. Wyer is dean 
emeritus, and Alfred C. Nelson, as dean of the 
Graduate College, is officially the representative of 
the school in the Deans’ Council of the university. 
The director of the school is Harriet E. Howe, and 
the assistant director is Donald E. Strout, who is 
also the director of the University Libraries. 

In January 1949 the school will enroll students 
for the undergraduate quarter of library courses 
which are prerequisite to admission to the graduate 
courses. Applicants who can pass the pretests with 
sufficiently high scores may enroll in the graduate 
quarter courses, which are also to be given in Janu- 
ary 1949. These students, and those applicants 
who have ten quarter hours of academic graduate 
work acceptable for transfer, may be ready for grad- 
uation in August 1949. If the undergraduate work 
must be carried, the student with no transferable 
work can continue through the summer session, 
with probable graduation in December 1949. Early 
registration for these January 1949 classes is ad- 
vised. 

No new enrollments have been allowed for the 
A.B. degree with a major in Library Science or the 
B.S. in L.S. degree since spring 1947. The decision 
has been made that all former students who have 
successfully carried work toward these degrees must 
complete the requirements by August 1950. Second 
and third quarter courses will be given in both the 
spring and summer quarters of 1949 for the con- 
venience of this group of earlier students. 

In September 1948 a total of forty-eight students 
enrolled at the school—two part-time and twenty- 
four full-time students in the first quarter's work, 
of whom nineteen are planning for the Master of 
Arts degree, and five are seniors to whom the school 
was committed under the old program; seventeen 
other students are carrying the graduate academic 
courses which are included in the new Master's pro- 
gram, and the remaining five are finishing their 
theses. 

Further information will be sent on request to the 
Director, University of Denver School of Librarian- 
ship, 211-15th Street, Denver 2, Colorado. 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 218) 


September 13. CATHERINE ALLEN LATIMER, li- 
brarian; in Brooklyn; fifty-two. The first Negro 
appointed a librarian by the New York Public Li- 
brary, Mrs. Latimer spent most of her twenty-five 
years of service in charge of Negro history. 


September 15. Zv1 WACHSMAN, journalist; of a 
heart attack; in Montreal. Interested in interna- 
tional affairs and in the National Labor Federation 
of Palestine, Dr. Wachsman wrote many books and 
political pamphlets in Yiddish, Hebrew, German, 
and English. These last include Jews in Postwar 
Europe and Trail-Blazers for Invasion. 
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September 15. EDWIN CLARKE, professor of sociol- 
ogy; in Winter Park; sixty. Concerned about race 
relations, Dr. Clarke was an organizer of the 
Winter Park Interracial Committee. He wrote 
The Art of Straight Thinking; Men of Letters, 
Their Nature and Nurture; And Your Neighbor. 


September 17. Emit Lupwic, biographer; in As- 
cona, Switzerland; sixty-seven. Born in Germany, 
Mr. Ludwig moved to Switzerland in 1907 and 
later became a Swiss citizen. His father, Herman 
Cohn, had given him the name Ludwig at birth to 
avert anti-Semitic discrimination, but he was always 
active in Jewish causes. After the rise of Hitler 
he was declared an enemy by Germany and his 
books were burned. They include biographies of 
Abraham Lincoln, Kaiser Wilhelm II, Bismarck, 
Goethe, Beethoven, and Christ (The Son of Man). 
Among his many other books are Talks with Musso- 
lini; The Nile; and The Mediterranean. 


September 17. RUTH BENEDICT, anthropologist; 
in New York; of coronary thrombosis; sixty-one. 
Professor of anthropology and writer, Dr. Benedict 
refuted the idea of the superiority of any one race, 
particularly in the pamphlet, Races of Mankind, 
written in association with Dr. Gene Weltfish. In 
1946 she received the American Design Award of 
$1,000 and the AAUW’s Achievement Award of 
$2,500. Her books include Patterns of Culture 
and The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, a study 
of the Japanese. 


September 20. CLARENCE G. CHILD, author and 
lecturer; in Philadelphia; eighty-four. Dr. Child 
published volumes on John Lyly, old English 
phonology, and on other philologic subjects. 


September 21. Cart PoToTzky, physician and 
author of books on child psychiatry; in New York; 
sixty-eight. 


September 23. E. EASTMAN IRVINE, editor of The 
World Almanac; of a heart attack; on Staten 
Island; sixty-five. 


September 25. JacoB J. HELLER, vice president of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
since 1920; in New York; fifty-nine. In addition 
to his labor union activities, Mr. Heller, a well 
known poet and satirist, wrote two books, My 
Union, My Life and Moments of Meditation. 


September 26. CARLETON LEWis BROWNSON;; pro- 
fessor and first dean of the College of the City of 
New York; in Goshen, New York; eighty-two. 
Among his writings are A Shorter History of 
Greece and Plato’s Studies and Criticisms of the 
Poets. 


September 27. GRACE JEWETT AUSTIN, author; 
in Dallas; seventy-six. Mrs. Austin wrote plays, 
short stories, novels, and volumes of verse, the 
last of which, Poems for a Child under a Big Tree, 
came off the press the week she died. 


September 28. EDOUARD MULLER, head of Nestlé’s 
milk products corporation and philanthropist; in 
Stamford, Connecticut; sixty-three. Dr. Muller 
was the author of several books, including Diplo- 
matic Representative in the Middle East. Sent to 
Turkey at the age of twenty-six to promote Nestlé’s 
products, he conceived the idea of movies for the 
harem-bound women of Istanbul, having chocolate 
labels for entrance fees. In four years this and 
other promotion schemes raised his annual sales to 
a millon dollars. 
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For the thousands 
of people who are 


“discovering” the opera 


| 
COME TO THE OPERA” 


By Stephen Williams 
Foreword by Sir Thomas Beecham 


Here is a delightful book for 
opera-goers and radio listeners. 
Covering the 57 operas the aver- 
age American is most likely to 
encounter, the author, an 
standing music critic, makes their 
stories live and their music 
meaningful. Your readers will 
welcome this excellent book. 


$3 00 
BEECHHURST PRESS, Inc. 


296 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


out- 





THE NATION RELIES* ON 
its public libraries to help in'devel- 
oping a keener appreciation of our 
priceless heritage. 


To meet the present needs of your 
schools and community, provide 


THE CHRONICLES 
OF AMERICA 


The most comprehensive and scholarly achieve- 
ment in American historical literature. Fifty 
volumes, each a brilliant narrative by a noted 
author-specialist. Exceptionally valuable at the 
High School and College levels. 


he ya or $2.25 per volume, net, f.o.b. New 
ork, 


THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA 


The most all-inclusive pictorial history ever 
published. Fifteen volumes visualizing the en- 
tire story of America and its people. Over 
11,500 rare, authenticated illustrations linked 
by accurate, informative text. Appealing to 


all age levels from the Sth Grade up. 
+ ade or $6.50 per volume, net, f.o.b. New 
ork. 


For details by return mail: * 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 Fourth Ave, New York 16 
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The Sleeping Giant 
AND OTHER STORIES 
Written and illustrated by 
ELEANOR ESTES 
Three tall tales that are bound to 
capture the fancy of young and old. 
The illustrations are as charming, hu- 
morous, and original as the stories. 


Ages 6-10. $3.00 
Runaway Rocking 
Horse 


by Lilian Robertson 
Bright colors and childlike humor 
make a gay picture book which will 


delight the very young. 
Ages 4-8. 


Peachtree Island 

by Mildred Lawrence 
This story of Cissie’s year on a 
peach orchard with Uncle Eben is 
a happy one, filled with warmhearted 
gaiety and good times. 


$2.00 


Ages 8-12. Illustrated. $2.25 
The Gentle Warrior 
A STORY OF 


DOROTHEA LYNDE DIX 
by Corinne Lowe 


This biography of Dorothea Lynde 
Dix, whose pioneer work resulted 
in humane treatment of the mentally 
ill, is a vivid picture of America 
from 1814 to 1864. 

Ages 12 up. Illustrated. $2.75 
Toymaker's Book 

by C. J. Maginley 


Clear instructions and simple dia- 
grams for making a _ variety of 
amusing toys and games out of in- 
expensive materials. 

Ages 10-14. $2.50 


The Story of Sound 


by James Geralton 


A graphic description of sound and 
the astonishing ways in which it 
travels, told in 
simple non- 
technical | 
language. 
Ages 10-14. 
Illustrated. 
$2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., 
Se Vv 
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The Greatest Work in Its Field 


SABIN’S 
DICTIONARY 


of Books Relating to America 
By Joseph Sabin, Wilberforce 
Eames, and R. W. G. Vail 
New York, 1868-1936 


The complete set in 29 octavo 
volumes, bound in black buckram 


Net Price to Libraries 
$649 (postage extra) 


GoopsPEED’s Book SHop 
18 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8 
MASS., U.S.A. 














SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW OPEN 
FOR 
MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS 
ISSUED IN THE U.S.S.R. 
PRINTED IN SEVERAL LANGUAGES 


Please write or phone for the complete 


catalog “PERIODICA” 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 


38 West 58th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 8-2660 











al and HARD-TO- 
OUT-OF PRINT FIND books sup- 
plied. Also incomplete sets completed, geneal- 
ogies and town histories, periodical back numbers, 
etc. All subjects, all languages. Send us your 
list of book-wants—no obligation. We report 
quickly. Lowest prices. 

(We also supply all current books at publishers’ 

prices postpaid less library discount.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., Dept. W., New York 19, N.Y. 
P.S. We also buy books and magazines. Send us your list. 


N.B. We would appreciate if Librarians will 
kindiy refer individuals seeking out of 
print books to our service. 
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TREND... a 
» « ¢ LIBRARY BEAUTIFUL 


Densi-Wood uprights, 27 
times harder than naturel 
hard wood, resist the splin-.. » 
fering caused by constantint* 
impact of cotalog drawers. * 





Flush construction 
eliminates dust- 
catchers and stream- 
lines maintenance. 
Up-keep dwindles; 
so does the cost. 





TREND is the new functional furniture for 
libraries . . . beautiful, efficient, and hand- 
crafted to endure as a long-lasting complement 
to your library. 

The handsome 60-tray Catalog Case, one 
of the many units comprising the TREND line, 
brings you super-hard Densi-Wood and is 


Rounded corners | 
resist morring i 
and scuffing, i 












an outstanding example of Library Bureau's minialse split 
superb cabinet work and design experience. — end He: 
Only in Trenp can you obtain this com- 
bination of striking symmetry and peak 
efficiency. If you want the finest in library 
furniture, specify TREND, the functional furni- 
ture designed for your library. 
For complete information about TREND just 
phone your nearest Remington Rand office, 
or write us. Why not do it now? LIBRARY BUREAU 
= i 
- j 
Copyright, 1948, Remington Rand Inc. 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 2 





Originator of Specialized Library Lquipment 
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cardboard ... 

with cloth re- 

inforced corners stapled with wire...equipped 
with steel follower blocks . . . sturdily con- 
structed to take the wear and tear of continuous 
library use. 


Apex Card Index Trays are made with a card 
holder and pull on one end, and are covered 
with white marble paper. Available for 
3°x 5°, 4°x 6", 5°x 8", and 6x9" cards. 
Inquire today about our factory-to-you prices . . . 
write 














Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 944 pages. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY 
40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 


tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet 
536 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

















At Your Service... 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 


specialized library service, is equipped to serve 


you well! 


Our staff is skilled in the handling of 


Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 


the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business’’ 


333 East Ontario Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The Civil War biography of the year! 
ROCK OF CHICKAMAUGA: 


The Life of General George H. Thomas 
By Freeman Cleaves One of the five ranking generals of the Union 


armies, a Virginian who turned his back on his 
family ties to fight on the Northern side, George H. Thomas has been until now probably the 
Civil War's most neglected and least known hero. His story is told at last in full detail — 
from his West Point days through Indian forays, the Mexican War, and all the battles of the 
Civil War from Mill Springs to Nashville where he won victories for which Sherman, 
Rosecrans, and others most often received the credit. Illustrated. November 10th, $3.75 


PERSIMMON HILL: 25000 7 
By William Clark Kennerly, as told to Elizabeth Russell 


This delightful portrait of the infant city of St. Louis and the West is one of the most sig- 
nificant and interesting additions to Western Americana in recent years. Told by an early 
settler to his daughter, these unforgettable reminiscences form a vivid account of the expedi- 
tion of Sir William Drummond Stewart, the Mexican War, the Gold Rush, the Civil War 
and the great personalities of the heroic period of the nineteenth century. Illustrated. 


Ready, $3.75 
JEFF MILT 





ONs A Good Man With a Gun 
By J. Evetts Haley, author of The XIT Ranch 


and Charles Goodnight: Cowman and Plainsman 
Profusely illustrated by Harold D. Bugbee 


An exciting, fast-paced biography of Jeff Milton, who symbolized the law 
“@ enforcement officer who made possible the settlement of the wild frontiers 
im of the West. A Texas Ranger, an adventurer among the lawful and 
+ lawless, and an immigration officer on the Arizona border, his story is one 
y Nog of courage, daring, and narrow escapes. October 20th, $5.00 


















UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


NO MAN’S LAND 
By Carl Coke Rister, author of Robert E. Lee in Texas 


A gripping account of the land that Congress “forgot” — 5,670 square miles of an agricultural empire in 
the Oklahoma Panhandle. The history of this territory, overloolzed in the setting of boundaries, is the 
story of the settlers’ struggle against border riffraff, of pioneers in a new land, and of the road to recovery 
from the Dust-Bowl days of the thirties. Illustrated. Ready, $3.00 


AMERICA’S HEARTLAND: The Southwest 
By Green Peyton 


Are Texas and Louisiana geographical states — or states of mind? Is Oklahoma something that Broad- 
way dreamed up? What's going on in New Mexico, Arkansas? Here is the cultural interpretation, a 
realistic and critical took at the folklore, legends, natural and cultural resources of the Southwest. An 
exciting, controversial analysis by one of the country’s most promising writers. Illustrated. October, $3.75 


MINERAL NUTRITION OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
By Frank A. Gilbert, Battelle Memorial Institute 


A valuable, practical survey of the most important literature on mineral nutrition and of the search for 
improvements in the quality of our food. Includes a classification of elements in nutrition, a discussion 
of the use of minerals, and the early history of plant nutrition — an important study for colleges, agri- 
cultural workers, botanists, dieticians, nutrition workers, etc. Illustrated. October 16th, $2.75 





























Revised and Enlarged Edition 


THE LANGUAGE OF WORLD WAR II 


Quotations—Nicknames—Slogans—Slang—Songs— 





Poster Captions—lInitials of Government Agencies (war created)— 
Initials of Civilian Organizations (engaged in war activities}— 

Also words and phrases that acquired a special significance: ! 
Expendable, Incendiary, Mopping Up, Umbrella, Underground, 


Blue Points, etc. 


Can You Explain? 


Absolutely Unnerved and Calm Over the News—Any Bonds Today ?—Alcan 





Highway—Anschluss—Anzio Amble—B2H2—Bams—Banzai—Beginning of 
the End—LaBelgique Independante—Block Captain—Boot Camp—Bubble 
Dancing—Butt-End-Charlie—Bye-Bye-Buy Bonds—CBI Theater—Chetnik— 
Dirty Gertie of Bizerte—Duck—F.A.N.Y.—Fido—52-20 Club—Fraterbait— 
Hubba Hubba—I Threw a Kiss in the Ocean—Join the Navy and Free the 
World—Kilroy—Lili Marlene—Luce Thinking—Makin Taken—Milk Run— 
Missimo—NW-NW—No Atheists in Fox Holes—Old Dob Dob—Op.— 
Operation Stork—Pakistan—Peace in Our Time—Roger—Rommel, Count 
"Yo Men!—Sacred Cow—Shangri-La—Sturgeon No Longer Virgin—Too 
Little and Too Late—USO—Vipers—WOWS—Wrens—Zoomies. 


These and Hundreds of Others are Defined 
—Origin Given—Sources Cited 









Or tes THE LANGUAGE OF 
WORLD WAR II 
SECURITY 


A. MARJORIE TAYLOR ¢ 230 pages * $3.00 












| THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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All Metal 
Card Copy 
Holder 


1, Speeds up the making of catalog cards, 
as the copy is in direct line of vision. 





2. Relieves eye-strain. 
3. Usable from either side of typewriter. 
4. Adaptable to standard (and portable) 


typewriters. 
5. Adjustable for height and for center- 
At the suggestion of Clarence Paine, former ing over typewriter keyboard. 
librarian at Beloit College and now librarian 6. Immediately removable when not 


at the Carnegie Library, Oklahoma City, 
Demco has developed and tested several 
models of card copy holders. This new holder 
has met with the approval of those librarians 
who cooperated so wholeheartedly with 
Library Research Service, a division of 
Demco. 


No. 354 Card Copy Holder_..-each, $3.50 


needed. 









112 S$. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 
82 WALLACE ST. NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 
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MONEY, BANKING AND CREDIT 
IN MEDIAEVAL BRUGES 


Italian Merchant-Bankers Lombards and Money-Changers 
A Study in the Origins of Banking 


By RAYMOND DE Roover, M.B.A., PH. D. 


This book is the work of an economic historian with an international reputation as an 
authority on mediaeval finance and business organization. Although dealing mainly with con- 
ditions in Bruges, it is of general interest because of the many comparisons and references to 
developments elsewhere. It gives an illuminating picture of the activities of the different 
groups of money-dealers from prominent merchant-bankers to clandestine usurers. 

The author treats his subject from an economic point of view and also considers business 
management, law, politics, social problems, and the cultural and intellectual background. 

The book contains many new contributions concerning the use of credit instruments, the 
Organization of the money market, the existence of business fluctuations, and the creation of 
credit by mediaeval banks. One of the startling facts this study reveals is that mediaeval 
deposit banks were not primarily credit institutions and that banking originated in exchange 
dealings, either on a local or an international scale, rather than in money lending. 

Although the book is scholarly and analytical, a clear style and a skillful presentation 
make it enjoyable reading. Useful to the historian and the economist, it is also recommended 
to bankers and businessmen. 


Pp. xviii, 420; 10 illustrations, 24 tables, and one chart 
$8.75 ($7.00 to subscribers to SPECULUM). 


MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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One-half Price Sale 
on SLA Publications 


Now 
CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGING OF MAPS AND ATLASES..1945... $4.40 
Practical procedures for maintaining an easily accessible collection are out- ) 
lined. Unique in that it combines standard classification with the specific 
techniques required for maintenance of separate map collections. 
A LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR CHEMISTRY LIBRARIES. .1945..... 75 


Compiled for use in assigning subject headings to entries in a catalog of 
books, pamphlets and sundry literature in a chemical library. Important for 
all libraries, containing chemical material. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL AND INFORMATION SERV- 
eee 4 das ucs 6006s bi 00 eh eeewdhenbenbechewes ¢ 1.50 
Detailed descriptions of 577 current information services, of which 334 are 
listed for the first time. Information on over 300 defunct services are also 
included to give complete coverage. 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM STATISTICS. .1943............ cc cece cececeees .25 
A subject guide to petroleum statistics compiled from 42 technical publi- 
cations. Alphabetically arranged by subject. Includes name and address 


of publisher and prices. 


CREATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSURANCE LIBRARY. .1941.... -50 


Suggests organization, physical layout, personnel, classification and sources 
of information for an insurance library. Lists books covering all forms of 
insurance. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL SUBJECT HEADINGS. .1940................ 1.50 


A basic list of headings likely to be needed in the average-sized financial 
library. An important tool for librarians, catalogers, and all who organize 
files. 


BUSINESS AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. .1940..... 2.2... 02. e cece ee ences -50 


A discussion of business work in public libraries. Includes a selected bib- 
liography on business service in public libraries, book and pamphlet infor- 
mation sources, notes and list for use in organizing a business department. 


GUIDE TO BUSINESS FACTS AND FIGURES. .1937.............00eee0e- 75 


Lists 225 business information sources. Complete order data and descrip- 
tive annotations are included. Indexed by subjects. 


SOCIAL WELFARE: A LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS IN SOCIAL WORK 
E,W sn 0.6 cnc nseese SG0neh ae ee tedecindheses -50 
Selected subject headings actually in use in the social welfare field prepared 
in consultation with specialists in social work and public welfare. 





® The above publications are offered at exactly one-half the original price if 
ordered before December 31, 1948. Since quantities are limited, please send 
your orders promptly to SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, 31 East Tenth 
Street, New York 3, New York. 
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Faster Sewtce ... WHEREVER} YOU ARE! 









fi Your orders for Li- 

ae % il brary Supplies are 

NAF ¢ filled the same day 
‘ 






they are received, ex- 
cept those manufac- 
tured or printed to 


eet | 


B ctOCKTON, CALS: 


ee, order. 

° pe 
r i ’ ont : aaa — — ° 
ee atte: wat nS 2 shipping offices 

i onl ‘ ; Sra ; permit faster 

’ +} ‘ { : ‘ . 7 
p Breet deliveries 
; , “ benny : The Gaylord branch 
H cae i Fe office in Stockton, 
s 


California, serves 12 
western states, Alaska, 
Howaii and the Far East, the home office in 


d Syracuse, New York, serves the remaining states. 
You can always depen Each office gives the same attention and service, 


on Gaylord for BETTER SERVICE! regardless of the size of your orders. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


e INC. ep tele fe], Fae. ois 


Makers of Better Library Supplies 




















Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 














accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’”’ 
specifications. 
Illustration shows spe- 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen- 
Library-Bound 
Edwin Allen Compan 
P y LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS Store end. mete-librarians and 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, IIl. school people recognize the sound 
F a business practice of buying Allen- 
+ + + « + « « « « « Write for current catalogues and Lists Library-Bound books as evri- 


denced by increased orders. 
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BOOK WEEK 
NOVEMBER 14-20 
MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS OF THE NEW JUVENILES EARLY 


Upon request, we will gladly make a selection of the outstanding books—for 
Book Week Exhibit—and send them Subject to Approval. 















—Please specify—quantity, ages and binding desired— 


We especially recommend our LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDINGS 
for all children’s books subject to hard usage. 


The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
ANY BOOK «+ OF ANY PUBLISHER © IN ANY BINDING 

















Does Your Library ARGOSY 


Have All The BOOK STORES 
Public Affairs Wie altos ay easititaeh ant Rtas de 


quire, exactly described and fully an- 
notated. Catalogue No. 290 now in 


P hl t ? Press. Lists by Subjects issued almost 
amp e S! weekly. Usual discount to libraries. 

#4 4° Catalogues include Americana, Books 
Authoritative . . . for College Libraries based on the 
Shaw List, Literature, Art, Drama & 
Stage, early Medical, Collectors’ 
Over 13 Million Distributed . . . a ne, Aree a 


Maps, Miscellaneous—the full circle 
of human knowledge and taste. 


Easy to Read... 


FOR—readers advisory services, 


























adult education programs, refer- Our business with Libraries is in- 
. . creasing month by month. Largely 
ee ae school services, infor- because of this we are the fastest 
mation services. growing Bookstore in New York City. 
Write Today for complete catalogs. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. ARGOSY BOOK STORES 
22 East 38th Street 114 EAST 59th STREET 
New York 16, N.Y. New York 22, N.Y. 
Today’s Thoughts on VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s Problems by —OF THE DAY— 
T d ’ L d 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
odays Leaders New York 18, N. Y. 
Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches es ee ota te 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
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Recordak — the library 


microfilming service wit 


behind it 


1. means a lot to libraries to know that 
Recordak—the company that pioneered 
modern automatic microfil ning—and its ap- 
plication to the “de-bulking” of back-issue 
files of newspapers—has Eastman Kodak 
Company behind it. 

It means that Recordak equipment and 
film are right photographically in every de- 
tail. For they’re made by Kodak. And as the 
foremost manufacturer in the photographic 
field, Kodak not only knows cameras, lenses, 
films—it also knows how they must be inte- 
grated for the exacting job of reducing docu- 
ments to very small photographic images. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its library application 


+ 


And it also means that the film processing, 
offered by Recordak, is right. For Kodak- 
perfected technics and equipment control 
every step. 

This Kodak backing is behind every phase 
of Recordak service. To learn how you can 
take advantage of Recordak Newspaper 
Service itself... product of 20 years’ ex- 
perience devoted to microfilming . . . write us. 

RECORDAK CORPORATION 

(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 

350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 














omplon 


E VEN after fourteen years of 
intensive work with Comp- 

ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
I am still surprised to find how 
often a few lines give background 
for complete understanding of an event. 


My apartment is one of those city cells 
where one awakens in the morning right 
out in the middle of everything. After 
part of the furniture is pushed back into 
the wall, there is some space in the middle, 
but the edges of the living room are still 
pretty crowded. My radio is about three 
feet to the left of the big chair where I do 
most of my reading, and my set of Comp- 
ton’s is three feet to the right of it. 


Last Sunday afternoon I twisted the 
radio dial hoping for a news broadcast and 
found myself in at the beginning of what 
I thought was a football game. For there 
was the usual laughter and confused shout- 
ing from the gathering spectators and the 
studied excitement of the announcer. Sud- 
denly I heard some almost forgotten names 
and discovered that I was listening to a 
new type of “on the spot” broadcast of the 
first battle of Bull Run, the first major 
engagement of the Civil War. 


For about seven minutes I seethed angrily 


through the increasing gaiety of the crowd, 







COMPTON BUILDING, 





CUE 





omment 


the synthetic excitement of the 
radio announcers who were sup- 
posedly stationed at strategic 
points for the best view of the 
What were they 
trying to do anyway? Give American chil- 


coming battle. 


dren the impression that war was a gay 
carnival? As soon as the broadcast ended, 
I would write CBS, I decided, and what a 
letter ! 


Automatically my right hand shot out for 
the B-volume of Compton’s. I would gather 
my facts as I listened to the rest of the pro- 
gram! But suddenly my wrath evaporated 
as this sentence near the beginning of the 
article on the Battle of Bull Run caught my 
eye: “When people in Washington heard 
that a battle was being fought, they hur- 
ried out to watch it as though on a holiday 
excursion.” Just that—no long description, 
but just enough so that every reader would 
realize how light-heartedly the public ap- 
proached this tragic war between the states 


of the U.S.A. 


I am ashamed to say that I haven't writ- 
ten CBS to congratulate them upon the 
cleverness of a broadcast which began so 
frivolously and ended in such tragic real- 
ism. Perhaps I should send a copy of this 
page to CBS as well as to the Compton 


editors. 
yy A 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Some of My Best Friends Are Catalogers” 


By M. Margaret Kehl t 


A= catalogers soon to be extinct? If not, 

why not? And are library schools doing 
anything about it? The ancient and honor- 
able order of catalogers represents the best in 
librarians. A reference librarian worth her 
salt would be the first to agree. If the refer- 
ence person didn’t have the cataloger, we'd 
all be in much the position of Alice. 

“Flamingos and mustard both bite,” says 
the Duchess, ‘‘and the moral of that is, ‘Birds 
of a feather flock together.’ ” 

“Only mustard isn’t a bird,” Alice remarks. 

“Right, as usual,’’ says the Duchess, who 
might as well have been the cataloger. ‘“What 
a Clear way you have of putting things.” 

To which the reference librarian might say, 
“Tt’s a mineral, I think.” 

“Of course it is,” the Duchess seems ready 
to agree to everything Alice says. ‘There's a 
large mustard mine near here.” 

“Oh, I know,” says Alice finally. “It’s a 
vegetable.” 

Now actually the Duchess cataloger knew 
it was a vegetable all along.and probably in- 
tended to record it so, but she was amicable 
enough to let the reference librarian, Alice, 
go through the process. The finale of this 
little scene might be a request from Alice to 
put cross references in the proper place from 
“Birds” and “Minerals’’ to ‘“Vegetables, sub- 
head, Mustard,” because the question might 
occur again. 





* Adapted from a talk given to the Regional Catalogers 
Group, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 22, 1948. 

+ Assistant Professor, School of Library Science, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Which leads for no good reason to why I 
believe catalogers may soon become extinct. 
For some years now it has been much easier to 
order L.C. cards than to classify each book 
on its own. During this period the average 
cataloger must be doing odd jobs while wait- 
ing for the mail from Washington. All the 
catalogers I know seem to fill in their time 
somehow, but they still bemoan the delay in 
receiving the necessary cards. Recently The 
H. W. Wilson Company, the librarians’ 
friend extraordinaire, decided to compete 
with the national library by providing a like 
service for Dewey fans. Now unless you are 
very ambitious and wish to set up your own 
classification scheme, you can easily subscribe 
to one of these two services and literally have 
the work done for you. The subprofessional 
worker can type in headings—she won't even 
have to do that on the Wilson cards—and the 
cataloger will turn to those other little knit- 
ting jobs like getting magazines ready for the 
bindery, or lettering books, for a change. 

That isn’t the worst of it. You should all 
be alarmed at the news that Mr. Rider’s micro- 
card is really reaching the printing stage, and 
that the portable reader will soon be available. 

Just to refresh your memory, the micro- 
card—as you can read in the Scholar and Re- 
search—is the answer to the librarian’s prayer 
for more book space. Mr. Rider quotes sta- 
tistics on the growth of libraries and shows 
that something must be done since libraries 
are not usually built of expandable rubber. 
The catalog of the future will be the shelf- 
list, catalog, and bookshelf, if Mr. Rider has 
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his way. In order to borrow a book one re- 
moves the desired card from the catalog tray, 
and places the dummy call slip in its place. 
This dummy is an exact copy of the first three 
lines of the microcard, which would give all 
the subjects under which the other cards are 
filed, and the author and title. If the next 
reader wanted the same book, he could look 
under the subject or title and find the book, 
too. For the cards are identical—no matter 
how many subjects it may take to bring out 
the book. The back of each card may have up 
to three hundred pages of text—and that is 
our book. Of course you must put the card 
in the reader to use it, but it is Here. Since 
the purpose of cataloging is to place like items 
in a like classification, so théy can be located 
on the shelf or in the file, these cards need no 
call numbers, because the cards are the books 
and the shelves. Q.E.D.—The cataloger re- 
turns to her knitting. 

I don’t like the thought of capsule books 
any more than capsule meals, so perhaps we 
had better throw a monkey wrench into those 
cute little machines that must be in every 
home before the microcard takes over. In all 
fairness to Mr. Rider and to the project that 
says we may some day soon push a button and 
get a picture of an obscure magazine in some 
distant library—neither idea is intended to 
replace all books. The real intention is to sup- 
plement our collection by placing research 
material or lesser-used books on film or micro- 
card. But the danger of the capsule book 
expanding is real enough, because the storage 
problem of libraries is common to us all. 

Perhaps it will be the famous Mr. Shaw- 
and he doesn’t live abroad, except perhaps 
some of the time—who will eventually put 
you catalogers out of business. An editorial 
in Library Journal mentions a ‘‘dollars-and- 
cents loyalty test,” the purpose of which may 
be to find out if any library department could, 
or should, be eliminated. When you add to 
that test the hue and cry that cataloging costs 
too much, look out for Ralph Shaw and his 
eternal machines. And I mean efernal! 


It is the belief of many librarians and ad- 
ministrators that a cataloger or will-be-classi- 
fier in this machine age should never stoop 
to a typewriter. All we seem to need is 
enough typists and someone to keep those 
typists busy and accurate. The Library Jour- 
nal editorial says further: “Again, just what 
are we cataloging for? Posterity? Why? 


The catalog is today’s tool. And if so, whom 
are we cataloging for? The scholar? The 
‘average’ public? What do we really know 
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about the needs of either? Too little—and 
that little is too theoretical.” 

So you see your position seems shaky. 

A recent paper done by my students on 
“The Special Library of the Future’ adds this 
fuel to the fire: “The special library of 1975 
buys all its catalog cards ready made, and 
merely assigns an accession number to the 
card, where we now usually place the call 
number. This same number goes on the back 
of each book. When a reader wishes a book, 
he merely dials the accession number at the 
catalog, and the needed tome slips from the 
shelf down a chute to the charging desk.” 
Fantastic? Perhaps. From L.C. Cards, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Rider, or Mr. Shaw, we thus 
seem to shift some blame for mechanized 
cataloging onto the telephone company, which 
is responsible for the dial. Someone or some- 
thing is bent on eliminating much of catalog- 
ing. 


If Not, Why Not? 


Which brings us to our second point: If 
catalogers are not to be as extinct as the dodo, 
why not? The text, again, is found in the 
third chapter of Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland, when the dodo says profoundly 
“The best way to explain it is to do it.” 

If the purpose of a library is to make books 
available to anyone with average intelligence, 
then we need to group material in some 
fashion, whether it be by alphabet, by subject, 
or by a set classification. Except for the very 
smallest library the first two will serve only 
temporarily. In our special libraries course 
we show students how necessary it is to 
serve the organization under which the library 
operates immediately. We suggest an alpha- 
betical arrangement of periodicals without 
classification. We point out that a vertical 
file will operate very well with uncataloged 
material and that even the books may stand 
alphabetically or by subject until time per- 
mits cataloging. The important things is to 
get your library working for your company or 
association. The businessman really doesn’t 
care about the shelf-list, or if the book is 
properly processed, or even if it is in 658 or 
300. He wants it, pronto! So, treasonably or 
not, the special librarian-to-be is instructed to 
regard cataloging as a necessary evil—but one 
that may be put off. 

The smallest library, and the special, can 
limp along without a true cataloger. But a 
definition of the cataloger is needed. This is 
not A.L.A. or Mann, but rather a practical 
one: A cataloger is not an odd species of 
librarian, or the behind-the-scene-fuss-budget 
that guards the latest or most popular books. 
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The term, it seems to me, fits every one of us. 
Every librarian is a classifier. Each of us do- 
ing reference work, or teaching the science, 
must understand cataloging. If we are not 
actually doing the processing of books, that 
does not excuse us from the duty. A good 
reference worker is the better for attending 
to the details that go into cataloging, and the 
reverse is true with the cataloger. So, that’s 
why, in spite of L.C. or Wilson cards and the 
microcard, the place of cataloging in library 
work is permanent, or as permanent as any- 
thing in this world can be. 

If in special libraries, we illustrate short 
cuts such as indexing as a substitute for per- 
manent classification, it is merely to save time 
for other duties of the librarian. We place 
special emphasis on adequate and numerous 
subject headings and authority lists as sub- 
stitutes. It seems wise, too, to suggest a shelf- 
list made up of book order cards to save time 
again. Surely that isn’t ignoring cataloging. 
The special librarian must be a good cata- 
loger because there usually isn’t time to wait 
for printed cards, and the work must be done 
rapidly. If he deviates from any accepted 
methods of classification, it follows that he 
must know from what to deviate. The stu- 
dent is taught classification in library school, 
and must know what is good in order either 
to make it better for a special purpose, or 
even in order to ignore it completely. The 
special library course believes that cataloging 
is mecessary, even though reference often 
takes precedence. Since there are about fire 
thousand special librarians at present—many 
of whom do all library chores or operate one- 
woman libraries—there is still quite a bit of 
cataloging to do. 


So far there is no indication that any li- 
brary schools will drop either cataloging or 
classification from their curriculum. As to the 
opportunities, we seem to have more call for 
catalogers at Drexel than we ever can supply. 
I notice, too, that while most of our library 
school students don’t seem to want cataloging 
positions, many of them either wind up in a 
catalog department at graduation, or get into 
it early in their careers. Strangely enough 
they seem happy in their work, after they find 
that they don’t make quite as many cards af 
one time as Drexel problems call for. 


I doubt very seriously, too, that there are 
many catalogers who must take in a milk- 
man’s horse for solace. You may remember 
The Horse in the Apartment reformed his 
benefactor. She got rid of her brown dress 
which she had worn too often anyway, and 
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even lost all her pathetic feelings for all dumb 
animals. Does this confuse you further ? 


I must thank Lewis Carroll for my closing: 
“I think I should understand that better,” 
says Alice very politely, “if I had it written 
down, but I can’t quite follow it as you say 
Z" 

“That's nothing to what I could say if | 
choose,” replies the Duchess in a pleased tone. 


“Pray, don’t trouble yourself to say it any 
longer than that,’’ say the Regional Cata- 
logers. 

“Oh, don’t talk about trouble,” says the 
Assistant Professor. “I make you a present 
of everything I’ve said as yet.” 


The American Bible Society distributes paper 
bookmarks carrying the above illustration together 
with advice on how to read the Bible and a list of 
chapters from it for daily reading during the period 
from Thanksgiving to Christmas: 


November 10 Romans 8 
25 Psalm 103 11 John 14 
26 Psalm 90 12 Matthew 13 
27 Psalm 91 13. Luke 14 
28 Psalm 23 14 Luke 15 
29 Ephesians 6 15 Luke 16 
30 Philippians 4 16 I Corinthians 13 
17 Isaiah 55 
December 18 John 1 
1 John 17 19 Mark 4 
2 Revelation 21 20 Matthew 5 
3 Psalm 121 21 Matthew 6 
4 Psalm 27 2 Matthew 7 
5 Acts 17 3 Isaiah 2:1-5; 9: 
6 John 15 1-7 
7 Hebrews 11 24 Isaiah 11:1-9; 
8 Romans 12 40:1-11 
9 John 3 25 . Matthew 2 


These bookmarks may be had on request from the 


American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New 
York 22. 
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HEN I was asked to tell about the 

public relations program of our cata- 
log department I found my hardest task was 
to find a title that would be all-inclusive. 
Then Dr. Claude Fuess’ new book Unseen 
Harvests came to my desk to be classified. 
On one of the introductory pages was the 
quotation which was the source of Dr. Fuess’ 
title: “But now Oswald was realizing for 
the first time the eternal tragedy of the 
teacher, that sower of unseen harvests, that 
reaper of thistles and the wind, that serf of 
custom, that subjugated rebel, that feeble 
persistent antagonist of the triumphant 
things that rule him. . . .” The quotation 
was signed “H. G. Wells.” 

It seemed to me as I read this that every- 
thing Oswald had realized about teachers 
could be applied equally well to catalogers. 
The phrase “reaper of thistles and the wind” 
was especially apt. 

As for the trials of catalogers—they are 
legion! Nina Napier brings this out in the 
quatrain which I quote from her entertain- 
ing book Library Levity: 

Cataloging, we admit, 
Is work that is extolled by none, 


Because you never notice it, 
Unless it isn’t being done. 


I need not tell a group of catalogers that 
the catalog is the most important tool in the 
library. It stands always ready as a concrete 
object to be criticized by the trained and the 
untrained user. Unfortunately the work in 
other library departments is not so tangible, 
and thus the cataloger is constantly on the 
defensive. Because of the very nature of the 
technical work of cataloging, and sometimes 
because of the colorless, placid personalities 
of their staffs, catalog departments truly have 
become “reapers of thistles and the wind.” 


A few words of explanation are necessary 
here to sketch in the background of the pic- 
ture I am about to draw. The Brockton, 
Massachusetts, Public Library is a medium- 
sized departmental library with a book col- 
lection of about 113,000 volumes. The staff, 
the majority of whom have not had formal 
library training, averages about twenty per- 





* From a talk to the Cataloging and Classification of 
A.L.A. in Atlantic City, June 14, 1948. 


. + Head cataloger, Brockton, Massachusetts, Public Li- 
rary. 
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“Reapers of Thistles and the Wind”* 


By Marjorie R. Shaw t 


sons. The library and its two branches serve 
a population of 65,000 in a manufacturing 
city whose chief industry is making shoes. 

A few years ago our catalog department 
in the Brockton Public Library took a private 
inventory. It was one of those soul-searching 
affairs where all one’s assets and liabilities 
are carefully weighed and tabulated. In sum- 
marizing results we found that poor public 
relations was one of our worst faults. We 
had been sowing—and reaping—thistles. We 
realized that the other staff members, and 
even our patrons, regarded us as definitely 
of another world. By tactful questioning and 
observation we learned some rather startling 
facts, and because of these criticisms we for- 
mulated a long-term plan for improved rela- 
tionships. 


Definition 


Before we made any concrete outline of 
plans we tried to find a good definition of 
“public relations.”” Just what was this term 
we all used so glibly? To our amazement we 
could find no mention of the phrase in any 
standard dictionary. Apparently it can mean 
many things to many people, all the way from 
free publicity to concealed propaganda. Re- 
cently we have adopted a statement which is 
in Public Relations News: 

Public relations is the management function 
which evaluates public attitudes, identifies the 
policies and procedures of an individual or an or 
ganization with the public interest, and executes 


a program of action to earn public understanding 
and acceptance. 


How shall one go about “earning public 
understanding and acceptance’? We have 
formulated our own recipe for this. We feel 
that if we take plenty of the Golden Rule, 
mix with a goodly amount of common sense, 
spice with a dash of humor, and then sweeten 
to taste, we will have entirely satisfactory 
public relations. 

Because good public relations must begin 
with the individual, we took our own meas- 
ures first of all. We decided that from the 
public relations angle a good cataloger should 
have a pride in her personal appearance, a 
good sense of humor, and plenty of common 
sense. She should keep her temperamental 
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and emotional feelings under control and be 
able to accept criticisms. She must be well 
balanced, well read in many fields of knowl- 
edge, and active in community affairs. She 
also must be interested in humanity and its 
problems. She should be equipped and ready 
o help the library anywhere she may be 
needed—be it to give a book talk to a civic 
group, present a radio script, write a news- 
paper column, or substitute in other depart- 
ments. She should keep in constant touch 
with her field through visits to other libraries, 
through professional reading, and through 
active participation in professional meetings. 
She should also cultivate hobbies entirely out- 
side of library interests. Her days off and 
vacations should be planned to take her both 
mentally and physically as far from library 
matters as possible. So much for us! 

When we made our survey of staff rela- 
tionships we found that the rest of the staff 
believed that the catalog room felt itself 
superior to other departments. We have tried 
to counteract this by asking advice and help 
of these departments at every turn. We have 
found we get best results when we all work 
out our problems together. Previously the 
staff had been known to regard the catalog 
room as a “holy of holies,” and staff members 
did not feel welcome when they wanted to 
look at new books. Now we encourage 
browsing, and have arranged a charging sys- 
tem whereby new and uncataloged books may 
be taken for short periods for library review- 
ing or personal reading. 

Our survey revealed that the staff of ten 
relied on their knowledge of the stacks when 
helping readers, rather than on the card cata- 
log. Several staff members regarded the cata- 
log as a complicated tool, and admitted they 
could not find their way around in it. We 
discovered that this attitude was shared by 
our patrons. Inasmuch as our city is not an 
intellectual community, and we are located 
so near the excellent research facilities of 
Boston and Cambridge, we should strive to 
keep our catalog a simple, workable tool that 
can be used by any reader. Our few serious 
research students can find what they need in 
Boston. 


Criticism Helpful 


We learned that staff and public criticisms 
about the catalog were not being relayed to 
the catalog department, because it was felt 
that such censure would not be kindly re- 
ceived. We know these questions are an ex- 
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cellent guide to the effective use of the cata- 
log, so we now encourage immediate reports 
of the failure of the catalog to help a staff 
member serve the public. We want to know 
about such things as wild goose chases, ob- 
scure and elusive subject headings, or lack of 
adequate analytics. 


Keep Staff Informed 


It is all too true that staff members who 
are not catalogers seem to find published 
articles on cataloging and classification dull 
and uninteresting. We want to keep our staff 
up to date on cataloging developments by 
presenting short digests of the most impor- 
tant articles now and then at staff meetings. 
The other departments are informed of our 
changes of policy by samples of our new 
methods posted on the staff bulletin board. 

After a new staff member in another de- 
partment has been on duty a few days, we 
explain the arrangement and use of the cata- 
log to her. A second conducted tour includes 
an explanation of the major policies of the 
catalog department, and an introduction to 
our cataloging tools which she will have occa- 
sion to use in her work. 

Because several staff members consider the 
techniques of cataloging a hocus-pocus meant 
only for the initiated, and because others 
stand in awe of it and are afraid of it, we 
should like to have members of other depart- 
ments work part-time in the catalog room. 
It may take additional time and effort to train 
them so they will be of any value to the de- 
partment, but it will certainly make them 
better librarians. At present a limited budget 
and a shortage of help prevent putting this 
plan into operation. 

Finally, in summing up our relations with 
staff members we try to remember that no one 
department is any more valuable to the li- 
brary than any other. We are all there to 
make our materials available to the public as 
quickly and easily as possible. This is best ac- 
complished when we help each other. After 
two years’ trial of our plan, we find that the 
wind which used to blow in frequent gale 
force about the catalog room door has now 
calmed to only occasional blustery days. We 
de not mind these, however. They are just a 
part of the variety of our New England 
climate, 

Our first plan for improved public rela- 
tions with our fellow-workers omitted any 
mention of the janitor. Now he is feeling 
his annual urge to do spring cleaning in for- 
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gotten corners of the stacks and closets. He 
does not see eye to eye with us in regard to 
storage and disposal of uncataloged material. 
It will take considerable tact to convince him 
that we really hope to get some of our uncata- 
loged pamphlets cared for, and that with luck 
we shall live long enough to get the cartons 
of material properly shelved. 

As we analyzed the department's relations 
with the librarian we began to feel sorry for 
him. We certainly had not done very much 
to make his work any easier. We had been in 
the habit of buttonholing him, wherever we 
happened to meet in the building, to ask this 
or that question. Such a procedure was 
neither fair nor businesslike, so we have ar- 
ranged a regular time each week for catalog 
department conferences. Now we save our 
problems to be discussed all at once, thus 
securing the librarian’s undivided attention. 


For years the system of keeping our cata- 
loging statistics had remained the same. This 
system had one distinct advantage of requir- 
ing a minimum of mathematics—no small 
item when one has questionable ability along 
that line! Although it was easy to tabulate, 
and involved little bookkeeping for the de- 
partment, our statistics sheet told the librar- 
ian nothing about the number of books being 
added on each subject, nothing about the 
recataloging work being accomplished, and 
nothing about the departmental distribution 
of new books. We have revamped our whole 
system so that now one can tell at a glance 
how the book-buying is working out. It is 
also easy to see the number of books in each 
classification going into the various depart- 
ments or branches. 


New Life in the Annual Report 


The annual report had consisted of the 
usual dull sheets of statistics before we de- 
cided to change that system also, and give 
our librarian a better insight into the work 
of the department. Our new method is the 
result of visits to catalog departments in New 
England and the Middle West, plus a study 
of library annual reports in general. Now we 
try to present a readable summary of the 
year's news in the whole cataloging field, 
projects accomplished and work incomplete 
in our own department, suggestions for new 
equipment needed during the coming year, 
and suggestions for changes in policies. We 
list each member of the department by name, 
with her activities in the library field and in 
the community. Thus the report becomes 
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something more than a statistical résumé. It 
is a story of the year in the cataloging depart- 
ment. 

These days we find that our contacts with 
our library borrowers are few. This is a situ- 
ation that is not of our own making, nor does 
it please us. We should like to have all mem- 
bers of the catalog department work at least 
four hours a week at the circulation desk, or 
in the reference room. We carried out this 
plan until about two years ago, but the heavy 
increase of work in the catalog room put a 
temporary end to it. We know that working 
with the readers is the best way to test the 
efficiency of the catalog we are building. It 
is only through actual use that we can tell 
whether our work is satisfactory. Such a plan 
also gives the patrons a chance to get ac- 
quainted with a group of workers, of whose 
very existence they are often entirely unaware. 
This contact with the reader gives the cata- 
loger a change from her technical work and 
a fresher viewpoint toward her own library 
problems. 

Like most catalogers we often have to work 
at the public catalog. Of course our work 
there is constantly interrupted by people who 
want help in using the catalog. One solution 
of this problem has been suggested—don coat 
and hat, and pose as a member of the public. 
However, we don’t advise this. It is not the 
best way “to earn public understanding and 
acceptance.” Neither do we advise passing 
the inquirer on to the reference department. 
Here are legitimate catalog questions, and a 
trained catalog worker right at hand to an- 
swer them. We think it is good public rela- 
tions to postpone work temporarily and give 
a friendly lesson in the use of the catalog. 

The first days of school in the fall are an- 
other time when we like to help out at the 
catalog. On these days there are many be- 
wildered students trying to find their way 
among the maze of cards. Some of them are 
using the library for the first time for infor- 
mational purposes. In view of this situation 
we plan to do our usual work at the catalog 
on the afternoons of these days. Thus we are 
available when help is needed. 

Our future plans for improved public re- 
laticns with our patrons include a series of 
posters that will explain the information to 
be found on a catalog card. These posters, 
planned for various age levels, will be placed 
at strategic points near the departmental cata- 
logs. It is hoped that they will eliminate 
some of the mystery connected with the cata- 
log card. 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Satisfaction in Cataloging * 
By Mary D. Herrick t 


E all have our Pandora’s box and I am 
going to tell you about mine. After 
sixteen years in librarianship, much of which 
has been spent very happily in cataloging, I 
attempted to find out why some catalogers are 
not happy. That was the premise under which 
I started, as a first step toward gathering data 
for a study on the status of worker satisfaction 
among catalogers. 


Did you ever try to analyze why you were 
happy? Why on one day when you walk into 
your office it is a perfect morning, and the 
books piled so high yesterday in dead lumps 
fairly prance by your eyes today, and one 
among them opens to a perfeci line, the gem 
of an idea—it runs through your head all day 
—and that day is a “happy” one? How can 
you put that on a questionnaire ? 


A considerable amount of determinative 
data has been assembled, however, on what 
constitutes worker satisfaction in industrial 
psychology. The conclusions reached there 
formed the basis for my study. Within these 
limits I attempted to gather data that would 
show how professional catalogers feel about 
their careers and their present jobs. To the 
crucial questions “What is the degree of sat- 
isfaction present?” and “What causes it?” 
I can tell you in part the answers. Among the 
catalogers who returned the questionnaire— 
this group numbered over 200—85 per cent 
expressed some measure of enjoyment in their 
present jobs, and 88 per cent to some extent 
enjoyed cataloging as a career. The factors 
which were brought out as helpful in produc- 
ing this high percentage of satisfaction in- 
cluded: 


Opportunity for administrative work 

Intellectual stimulation 

Variety of demands in the work 

Opportunity to work with materials being made 
available for profitable use 


The factors which were not liked—and 
here the weight of emphasis was heavy—were 
the requirements of mechanical routines, and 
poor physical working conditions. Serious 
inadequacies were reported in lighting and 
heating facilities and in equipment, factors 
which an alert administrator could remedy if 


* Adapted from a talk to the Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Division of A.L.A. in Atlantic City, June 15, 1948. 


+ Associate Librarian, College of Liberal Arts, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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he were minded to increase staff efficiency and 
morale. These catalogers all had at least two 
years of professional experience as a basis 
for their opinions. They represented the 
major types of libraries and almost every 
state. They included in age ranges persons 
from twenty-one to seventy years. Their 
length of experience ranges were likewise ex- 
tensive, from two to forty years. They were 
chosen from the membership list of the 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation. 


Interest of Membershi p 


The validity of the basis of this choice 
you may question. Does the fact of this 
membership in the division already indicate 
—as it seems sensible to assume—an interest 
in and enjoyment of cataloging? If so, in 
one sense the 85 per cent degree of em- 
phasis reported on enjoyment is less sig- 
nificant. On the other hand, it is very im- 
portant to have the more alert and pro- 
fessionally interested of our catalogers well 
satisfied with their jobs, for their influence 
certainly will be more valuable than would 
be the opinions or attitudes of disinterested 
persons in inducing others into this field, 
and in keeping the better qualified persons 
interested in remaining in it. 

Twelve per cent of the total group thor- 
oughly enjoyed cataloging both as a career 
and as a present job. None were totally dis- 
satisfied. What this 12 per cent signifies in 
relation to the amount of satisfaction present 
in any other branch of librarianship we can- 
not say, for we have no comparable data 
upon which to draw. There was no appre- 
ciable difference in the degree of satisfaction 
indicated by public or academic library cata- 
logers. Among the college group the pos- 
session Or nonpossession of faculty status 
was relatively unimportant. In general, sal- 
ary was far less important than cordial in- 
trastaff relationships and cooperation with 
other departments. If any administrator has 
been in doubt about the awareness of his 
catalog staff of the importance of friendly 
relations this should serve to reassure him. 

Fifty-one per cent of the catalogers came 
into this field by circumstances other than 
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free choice. It is interesting, and I believe 
important, to note that many of the persons 
who took their first jobs in library work as 
catalogers, for any reason other than a first 
choice of this field as an area of specializa- 
tion, liked it enough to stay in it. This is 
important in the implication that we are able 
to develop motivation for cataloging on the 
job in excess or in place of the quantity de- 
veloped in library schools. 


Resignation Reasons 


In connection with this study I also ques- 
tioned a selected group of librarians who 
once had been catalogers and left this field 
to go into other branches of librarianship. 
Their replies indicated that the first reason 
for leaving cataloging was to achieve pro- 
fessional advancement; a higher salary plus 
advancement and a chance to work with the 
public were additional factors noted. Two 
thirds of this group would consider another 
cataloging position if it offered sufficient 
challenge, primarily in administrative op- 
portunities. The importance, to us, of the 
opinions expressed in this smaller group was 
the general satisfaction reported with cata- 
loging, and the individual comments that a 
number of the librarians took time to write, 
underlining their sustained interest in cata- 
loging and their enjoyment of the challenge 
it has offered them. 


Qualified Approval 


When I began with a reference to Pan- 
dora’s box, and then recounted such an en- 
couraging picture of the extent of satisfac- 
tion in cataloging, you may ask the analogy. 
Well, it appears in the fact that unqualified 
approval and eajoyment of this profession 
is limited to 12 per cent of the total group. 
It is there in the widespread dislike of 
routine requirements. What causes it? I 
venture to speculate that it may be the dif- 
ficulty of integrating the intellectual require- 
ments and the discipline of cataloging with 
the mechanical tasks so long a part of tra- 
ditional procedures. Much of this dislike 
may come from those persons required to 
work under the rigidity of bibliographic or 
legalistic rules rather than under the flex- 
ibility of pragmatic cataloging procedures, 
and may indicate a resentment expressed 
against such rigidity and apparently senseless 
formality. Our new code points to a way 
of increasing the over-all enjoyment in cata- 
loging that some of us, already accustomed 
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to the approach it recommends, have found 
from the beginning in our professional work 
experience. 

What then constitutes worker satisfaction 
in cataloging? I believe very sincerely, and 
I think my data sustains this belief, that 
satisfaction depends not alone on the work 
required, or the equipment at -hand, or even 
on the staff associates. It depends in large 
measure on all these essentials plus another 
which is defined by some of the catalogers 
and is implicit in the — of many others. 
This other element is the possession in the 
mind of the worker of a realization of the 
value of integration of work: that it is im- 
portant not only to be a cataloger in a li- 
brary, but also to be a cataloger who is a 
librarian. I use “librarian” here in the 
general sense, representing a denial of spe- 
cial interests that “‘cataloger” implies. We 
are librarians, and those of us who think 
first as librarians and secondly as catalogers 
are finding the real satisfaction of cataloging. 


“REAPERS OF THISTLES 
AND THE WIND” 


(Continued from page 248) 


Thus we have worked out a tentative plan 
for improved relationships of the catalog de- 
partment with our fellow workers, with our 
librarian, and with our public. Much of this 
is still in the trial and error stage, but we have 
proved one thing to our own satisfaction in 
the two years we have tried this plan. We 
have learned that catalogers do not have to 
become “serfs of custom” or “‘subjugated 
rebels.” They do not need to reap a thistle 
harvest, and it is their own fault if their crop 
turns out that way. It has never yet failed 
that he who plants roses will pick roses, while 
he who encourages thistles, either by apathy 
or direct sowing, must expect to reap thistles. 

The making of a good usable catalog is not 
the only duty of the catalog department. 
Present criticisms show that not by our cata- 
logs alone are we known. We must never 
allow our own personal growth to lag, nor 
our ideals to be lowered. We must not with- 
draw from library activity, but we must ever 
strive to cooperate more fully and enthusiasti- 
cally with any action whose goal is better 
library service. Let’s come out of our lethargy 
and allow our enthusiasms to show a little, 
like the new gay petticoats; then we will have 
a better time on the job, and we will foster a 
better spirit among our fellow workers. 
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Simple Cataloging of Audio-Visual 
Materials 


By Elaine von Oesen * 


Wil the steady expansion of library 

service nonbook materials are now essen- 
tial parts of the library's resources. Audio- 
visual materials for elementary, high school, 
and college students, for adult education, 
trades, and many other groups are being used 
in growing numbers. The causes and results, 
advantages and costs, selection, evaluation, 
and equipment needs have been widely dis- 
cussed and reported. 


It seems, however, that one aspect of the 
use of this material—cataloging—has been 
somewhat slighted in library literature. A 
reference tool is of little use without a good 
index, and these new resources of a modern 
library should be as well indexed as the book 
resources. 


The outlines that follow have been de- 
signed to help the cataloger of the small li- 
brary—public, college, or school—to adapt 
her cataloging policy for books to cover 
phonograph records (musical and nonmusi- 
cal), moving pictures, and microfilm. 


Phono graph Records 


In classifying records it is well to consider 
their fragility as regards both breaking and 
warping. Often the merits of fine classifica- 
tion in grouping records are overshadowed 
by the necessity of constant shifting; and un- 
like books, records on the shelf give the 
patron no information not included on the 
catalog card. 

Methods now in use vary from the prac- 
tice of keeping albums in numerical accession 
order regardless of type of recording (single 
records being grouped in blank albums) to 
the other extreme of close classification of 
musical or literary form subdivided by com- 
poser or author. Briefly stated the most gen- 
erally used cataloging is by: 


1. Simple accession number (separate from 


book stock). 
2. Symbols such as PRM (phonograph record— 
music) and PRS (phonograph record— 


speech) followed by numbers assigned in 
order of acquisition (accession). 





* Instructor, School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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3. Trade symbol, i.e., the one assigned by man- 
ufacturer or producer. 


4. Alphabetical order by main entry. (May use 
Cutter book numbers.) May be subdivided 
by form if desired. 


5. Classification system used for book materials 
with symbol (or rubber stamp: ‘“Record’’) 
to distinguish from book materials. 


Either of the first two appear adequate for 
most libraries. As a i example of 
plan two: a library might have 100 albums 
of recordings both musical and nonmusical. 
The call number PRM61.3 would indicate 
that the record indicated was the third disk in 
album number 61 and that it was a musical 
recording. The M might be omitted if de- 
sired as the rest of the entry would usually 
indicate whether the record was musical or 
not. 


It is well to carry over into the cataloging 
of nonbook materials the same general poli- 
cies and codes used for materials. Catalog 
cards for music records will be almost identi- 
cal with cards for the scores of the same com- 
positions except for imprint and collation and 
added entry or entries for performers. Cata- 
log cards for speech rome will be similarly 
related to their literary counterpart: drama, 
poetry, etc. Cognizance of this relation in 
the cataloging of printed and audio-visual 
materials will erase some of the strangeness 
which seems to cause many librarians to shun 
the inclusion of nonbook materials in their 
libraries. 


Following is a simple code for cataloging 
records: 


Main entry: Usually composer (music) or au- 
thor (nonmusic). Use the same form as for the 
printed form of score, play, poem, or other media 
reproduced. Exceptions: Editor, compiler, title, 
performer, or even medium of performance may 
be used if considered preferable to usual entry. (An 
album of organ music might be entered under: 
Organ music. However, most libraries prefer to 
catalog each record separately under composer.) 

Subject entries: Use same subject headings as 
for book materials adding (Phonograph record) 
or (Recording) if desired. 

Added entries: Make fc: title (conventional 
title, if used), performer, society sponsoring (if 
important). 

Conventional title: Given in brackets at second 
indention on line immediately beneath main entry 
for music records only. Many libraries prefer to 
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skip this line temporarily until the number of varia- 
tions of the same work in the collection make estab- 
lishment of a conventional title desirable. This is 
merely a standardized or uniform title used for all 
editions of the same work. If not distinctive, as 
“The magic flute,” but rather of a type of music 
such as symphony or “prelude and fugue,”’ it is 
necessary to give the opus number and key: 
Beethoven, Ludwig van, 1770-1827. 
[Symphony, no. 5, C minor, op. 67} 

Title: On the next line give title as it appears 
on the label of the disk or album. For album works 
cataloged as a unit use title on album cover. Titles 
appearing on spine of album and analytical booklet 
often accompanying album works should be given 
in a note if different. The use of marks of omis- 
sion (...) and of brackets [ } for additions may 
be made in the customary manner. 

Imprint: For well known American recording 
companies the trade names (i.e., Bluebird, Colum- 
bia, Decca, Okeh, Victor, etc.) may be used with- 
out place. Otherwise the place and producing 
agency are given. Dates are usually omitted in 
small libraries as they are difficult to ascertain. 

Disk numbers: Inclusive numbers of the records 
are usually given after the imprint, i.e., Victor 
27293-95. They may be given in a note if pre- 
ferred. Most small libraries omit the matrix num- 
ber which is usually cut into the record and some- 
times also on the label. 

Collation: The number of sides, not the number 
of records, is given; also the size of the records. 
The revolutions per minute are not commonly given 
except when other than 78 r.p.m., at which speed 
most commercial records are cut. Example: 8 sides 
10”; or, 4s. 12” 33 1/3 r.p.m. 

Series note: In usual place after collation. 


Other notes: Information not included in main 
body of card may be included in notes in the fol- 
lowing suggested order: 

Album number. 

Binder’s title or other title. 

Original producer if important. 

Any unusual method of recording: instant, 
accoustical, etc. 

5. Performer and medium. Arrangement if 
different from original. 

6. Language used in recording if different 
from that used in title, or if other than Eng- 
lish. 

7. Author of vocal text if available (Music). 

8. “Analytical booklet laid in’ or “Descrip- 
tive notes printed on inside covers” (of 
albums). 

9. Contents (for albums of collected works 
cataloged as a unit). 

10. Other works recorded on same disk: “On 
same side... ,” ‘On reverse side. . . ,” “On 
odd side. .."’ (of album set). 

Sample cards: 

Musical phonograph record: 

PRM 

35 Beethoven, Ludwig van, 1770-1827. 
{Symphony, no. 5, C minor, op. 67} 
. . . Beethoven's fifth symphony. . 

Columbia 11753D-56D. 

8s. 12” 


Album MM 498. 

Philharmonic-symphony orchestra of 
York, Bruno Walter, conductor. 

1. Symphonies (Phonograph record) 1. New 
York philharmonic orchestra. ul. Walter, Bruno, 
1876- cond. m1. Title. 


wry 


New 
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Speech phonograph record: 


PRS 
56.2 Chesterton, Gilbert Keith, 1874-1936 

The rolling English road. . . Read by 
Ruth Evans. Columbia 17156D 

Y, 5. 10” (The voice of poetry, v.1) 

On same side: The shop girl, by Richard 


Church, ; 

On reverse side: The elfin artist, by Alfred 
Noyes. . . 

1. Poetry. Collections (Phonograph record) 


1. Evans, Ruth Mary. wu. Title. wt. Series. 


Movin g Pictures 


More up-to-date materiai is available on 
the subject of moving pictures than of some 
other audio-visual forms. This material 
delves fully into the intricacies of the special 
problems posed by the introduction of edu- 
cational films into libraries. Hoyt Galvin’s 
Films in Public Libraries published as part 
two of the Library Journal for October 15, 
1947; and Patricia Blair's earlier article, 
Treatment, Storage, and Handling of Motion 
Picture Film in the Library Journal, March 1, 
1947, are excellent. 

It may be helpful, however, to the cataloger 
who is a novice with films to have a simple 
code modified from these and from other li- 
brary policies. On that premise the following 
is offered: 


Classification or symbol: Most libraries arrange 
film alphabetically by title although some classify 
by same scheme used for books. Usually a symbol 
or the word “Film” is used on the catalog card to 
distinguish the form of material. 

Main entry: Under title, as author is not usually 
known. 


Added entries: Subject headings are the only 
added entries ordinarily needed. These should be 
kept consistent with headings used for books. If 
the word “Film” is used above, or instead of, the 
call number it is unnecessary to repeat it after the 
subject heading. 

Informatign on card: On line below title give 
the producer and date of production. Add series if 
existent. On next line give running time, size of 
film (some libraries give size only if other than 
16mm.), sound or silent, color or black and white. 
In the matter of these last two items, if most of 
the films you have are sound and most are black 
and white, this information could be omitted ex- 
cept for silent or colored pictures, but if no general- 
ization is easily made it is best to give information 
always. Many libraries also give information as 
to the type of audience for which the film could be 
utilized. Some use as many of the following sym- 
bols as are applicable to conserve space: p-primary, 
el-elementary, hs-high school, and c-college. A 
complete list may be found in the Educational Film 
Guide, published by the H. W. Wilson Company. 

Notes: A note should be made of any booklet 
material, discussion guides, etc., which may have 
been received with the film. A descriptive annota- 
tion is usually given at least on the main card if 
not on all cards describing the subject matter and 
manner of presentation of the film. These may be 
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quoted from the Educational Film Guide or other 
sources, or they may be written by the cataloger 
from the preview of the film. Whether the anno- 
tation is quoted or original, the film should be 
previewed by the cataloger. Otherwise assigning 
subject headings for a film would be comparable 
to assigning them for a book without opening the 
covers. 


This card is from the Public Library of Charlotte, 
North Carolina: 
Film Far western states 
917.9 Encyclopaedia Britannica films, 1942. 
11min.-16mm.,-sd,-el-hs-Guide 
“Describes the economy of the states of 
Washington, Oregon, California, and Nevada, 
including a brief historical resume of progress 
made in the use of resources in this region. Sec- 
tional contrasts, with respect to climate, topogra- 
phy, people, and population densities; represen- 
tative mining, lumbering, and agricultural activi- 
ties.”’ 
Tracing on back: 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington (State) 


Micro film 


Catalog cards for microfilm present the 
simplest problem to the cataloger, for mate- 
rial in this form usually is cataloged as if it 
were the original material. The Library of 
Congress has printed cards for some micro- 
film titles. For other films most libraries use 
the printed cards for the original work, only 
adding the number of reels, if more than one, 
and a note as to whether it is a positive or 
negative reproduction. To the call number, 
if the film is classified, is added a symbol or 
the word ‘microfilm’ to distinguish it from 
the original. Many libraries do not classify 
but use the accession number as the call num- 
ber since the film is usually kept in close 
proximity to the reading machine. 

If printed cards are not used, cards are 
made following the usual procedure for 
books. The collation is omitted unless easily 
ascertained. The number of reels or spools 
may be listed although most libraries note 
only if more than one. Since the usual width 
of microfilm is 35mm. most libraries make 
no note of size unless different. Add a note: 
“Positive (or Negative) of original at... ,” 
“Positive film copy of typewritten manu- 
script,” or simply “Negative reproduction.” 


Library of Congress card for microfilm: 
. Rubinson, William, 1913- 
. . . Catalysis on cleavage faces of ionic 
crystals . . . by William Rubinson, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (The University of Chicago li- 
braries, Dept. of photographic reproduc- 
tion) 1946. 
_ Film copy of type-written manuscript. Posi- 
tive, 
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Collation of original: ii, 62 numb. I, incl. 
tables, diagrs. 

Thesis (PH.D.) — University of Chicago, 
1943, 
1. Crystallography. 2. Catalysis. 1. Title: 
Cleavage faces of ionic crystals. 


Film QD-2 Mic A 47-1 
Chicago. Univ. Library for 
Library of Congress (4)7 


In conclusion, it should be understood 
that all of these suggestions are given with 
the supposition that these catalog cards for 
audio-visual materials are to be filed in the 
same catalog with cards for books. Most 
small libraries will not be departmentalized 
to the extent of having more than one catalog. 
Separate lists of holdings will be obtainable 
through the shelf-list. Larger libraries with 
special rooms and catalogs for different uses 
may need to make duplicate sets of cards. But 
they should be duplicates. For the proper 
correlation of materials there should be a 
central catalog which shows all library re- 
sources. 


PROLOGUE 


A book in the hand is worth ten on the shelf,— 
You make what you read in it part of yourself. 


A book in the home is worth several score 
That you can just look at while down in the store. 


A book that is borrowed is not half so nice 
As one that you own and can read over twice. 


A book that’s been given you—one that is owned— 
Means such a lot more than the one that’s been 
loaned. % 


A book that you buy with your own hard-earned 
cash 
Is not at all likely to be silly trash. 


A home without books is no place for our youth, 
Whose minds are expanding and seeking for truth. 


A truly good book is the very best friend, 
If read from the title-page through to the end. 


A home full of books is the best place to be, 
No matter how old you are—ninety, or three. 


Good books should surround us, be kept within 
reach, 
For no one can measure their power to teach. 


In books we find folk-lore, mythology hoary, 
The marvels of science, and mankind’s own story. 


In books we may find food for laughter and mirth; 

In books we may speedily girdle the earth; 

In books men have stored all the learning of sages; 

In books lies imbedded the wealth of the ages. 
—ANN WAKELY JACKSON 


(From Mother Goose for Modern Goslings, 
published in 1930 by The Wilson Company, 
now out of print.) 
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I Was a Public Library Book 


By Luccille Bostdorff * 


ISCARD! There it is in big black letters 

on my back. Discard! There’s no gain- 
saying it; it’s official, irrevocable. I’m old and 
broken, and parts of me are missing, so many 
parts that now I'm to be sold down the river. 
Refuse! Waste! Never mind what I’ve been ; 
it's only what I’ve become that counts. Even 
my title is no longer enough to keep me— 
there are new bright faces to replace this 
blurred, bewildered one. 

I was like that once—brilliant and beauti- 
ful, tempting all to reach out for me. Once I, 
too, had the world at my feet. Nor was it a 
false and empty beauty, for there was that 
within me that satisfied all men. There was 
truth and courage and laughter in me. For 
those who sought adventure I was the answer. 
Nor did I shrink from the quiet contempla- 
tive beauty of poetry. All that was long ago, 
when I came here the first time. I was shel- 
tered so carefully, handled so lovingly, 
admired. Someone removed my jacket and 
looked me over carefully. I was perfect, not 
one bit of me crippled or marred by any 
blemish. 

It was almost like a production line, if I 
remember correctly. I went on to someone 
else who tested me, measured me, fitted me 
for a special class, gave me a name and num- 
ber, and jotted down all sorts of information 
about me. They put this information on 
cards, typed it all out neatly, and kept it on 
file—such careful, detailed records. I couldn’t 
quite understand it then, but now I know 
those records had to stand up through all 
these many years. Frequently the cards were 
checked and rechecked to see that they were 
kept up to date. 

When I left the room where they made the 
records I entered another room. Here they 
treated me carefully, polished me, and fin- 
ished me, getting me ready for my debut into 
the world. I had my own special niche; I 
was publicized in newspapers, magazines, and 
books. Writers spoke of me in glowing 
terms; I was in all the bluebooks. 

I traveled back and forth, in and out of 
all sorts of homes. Most people loved and 
treasured my visits. Oh, sometimes things 





* Assistant Cataloger, Reading, Pennsylvania, Public 


Library. 
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happened to me, like rain and snow and little 
dogs chewing when they shouldn’t. I had a 
few minor accidents, but nothing serious for 
many years. And I always returned to my 
special niche. I realize now that all those 
comings and goings meant a lot of work for 
the people here. They had to check and keep 
checking all the time to see that nothing 
harmful happened to me, and that I always 
came back safely and in reasonable time. They 
made suggestions, too, about places to go, and 
persons to visit, and almost always these sug- 
gestions led to very enjoyable friendships. 
Even after I began to look a little shabby and 
tired the friendships continued; my popu- 
larity did not seem to wane. 

I was sent down to this room once before 
in gor bad a but they patched me up 
and sent me back, completely revived, and 
with a new coat. I was afraid that time that 
I was beyond hope, but it seemed to make no 
difference. People still loved me; I was 
sought after and loved for many years. 


About six months ago I sustained a serious 
hurt. After that, many of my friends shook 
their heads sadly; I did no more traveling; 
for a long time I stayed as close to home as 
possible. A few times I ventured out, but 
met with only discouragement and failure. 
And now they've sent me down again to this 
room. There are cutting and tying instru- 
ments here, and skilled hands that repair 
many hurts, but mine are too serious. There 
is nothing to be done for me any more. I've 
outlived my usefulness. ‘Discard this,” I 
hear, and then it’s stamped on my back: ‘‘Dis- 
card.” 

“No,” I cry, but they do not hear. Into the 
truck I go. What's this? A pair of hands has 
picked me up. Are these the same hands that 
removed my jacket so carefully years and 
years ago, and handled me so lovingly? Is it 
possible? Someone is speaking—to me! 

“Poor old book, your covers gone, your 
pages missing; you've gone through so much. 
Ah, for the life of a library book—acces- 
sioned, cataloged, processed, checked in and 
out, recommended, entered in all the reading 
lists, mended, bound, mended again, and 
now finally discarded. What happens, I won- 
der, to the souls of these poor discarded 
library books ?” 
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Recovery Program for Disabled Books 


By Mattie Belle Garton * 


Ts book hospital in many libraries is as 

busy a place as a general hospital in a 
large city. It is that place in the library where 
books with broken backs and torn pages re- 
ceive special treatment from which they come 
out looking well and new again. A librarian 
can derive as much satisfaction in the com- 
plete recovery of a disabled book as a doctor 
can in the recovery of a patient under his 
treatment. 

Most books of today are bound in attrac- 
tive, brightly colored cloth and have appro- 
priate designs and pictures on the front cover 
with the title. The more popular the new 
book on the library shelf, where hundreds of 
boys and girls come daily for books, the 
shorter is the time before it lands in the book 
hospital. The first thing to do is to diagnose 
its case. Then the book must be taken through 
the special treatments in correct order and 
with precision. 

A thorough knowledge of the proper tech- 
nique to be used in the case of various dis- 
abilities is essential. To get the best results 
in a book hospital one must have plenty of 
good equipment and tools. It is very impor- 
tant that all the materials needed for the 
operation are on the work table and ready for 
instant use. It may seem incredible, but the 
following is a list of the necessary articles: 
water, soap, brushes (one for soap and one 
for paste), clean cloths, awl, rule, needle, 
linen thread, thimble, clamps, onionskin 
paper, paste, scissors, double-stitched bind- 
ing, cord, bone folder, book cloth, dusting 
powder, buffer, wire, and book press. 


In order to explain the use of each article 
in the above list, we shall take a badly dis- 
abled book through the entire recovery pro- 
gram. The book comes into the hospital dirty 
and with a broken back, torn pages, the signa- 
tures separated, and the edges and corners 
badly frayed. At first glance one might think 
it was surely past recovery ; but if all the pages 
are there, even though many of them are torn, 
it has a chance. 


As with any patient, first of all the book 
must be made clean. This is done with soap, 
water, a brush, and two cloths. We dip the 


* Librarian, Jarrett Junior High School, Springfield, 
Missouri. 
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brush in water, then run it across pieces of 
soap in a small container. This is an eco- 
nomical use of small pieces of soap. We 
lightly make a suds on the front and back 
covers of the book and, with a damp cloth, 
rub until the dirt is removed. Then we wipe 
it with a clean dry cloth. It is a good plan to 
wash several books at once, and by the time 
the last ones are washed the first ones are dry 
enough for the next treatment. Torn pages 
are mended next, using onionskin paper, 
lightly brushed with Gaylo paste, on all the 
torn pages. We press the paper smoothly 
with a clean cloth and then dust it with book 
mending powder. This insures immediate 
drying of the paste and prevents the sticking 
of pages. If any corners of the pages are 
missing, they are easily supplied from typing 
paper cut to fit, with an allowance for the 
paste lap on the page. 

With the inside pages all mended and in 
order, we remove the broken back and covers 
and put the book in the clamps for sewing. 
An awl is used to make the holes through the 
signatures so the needle and thread can be 
pushed through easily with the thimble. We 
crisscross the stitching over the spine of the 
book to make it stronger ; then we brush paste 
across it and set it aside to dry while we mend 
the front and back covers. 


Covers 


We select a color of book cloth that will 
blend with the color of the covers. Over the 
frayed edges we paste strips of cloth one inch 
wide, one half on each side. We cut these 
strips so they will come within one-half inch 
of each corner. The worn corners are mitered 
to give the book a better appearance and also 
to make it last longer. To miter the corners 
we cut a strip of the book cloth one and one- 
fourth inches wide and three inches long. 
Then we clip the corners on one side of it to 
look thus /~____\ Place the longer edge 
on the outside of the cover. We use plenty 
of paste and are sure the material is straight 
across so the lap will be in an even center line 
from the inside corner. It is a good plan to 
press the mitered corners firmly with a clean 
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cloth. We line the inside of each cover with 
a special paper from our supply house, or we 
use good typing paper, cut to fit. When work 
is finished on both covers, we place them 
under covered bricks to press while we work 
on the book we have sewed. 


The clamps are removed first ; then we use 
the buffer on all the edges. This gives a clean 
new finish and evens the pages. A double- 
stitched binding with the space between the 
stitching the same width as the spine of the 
book is used. We cut it the same length as 
the height of the book. Plenty of paste is 
used and we press it on the book firmly, being 
careful that the stitchings are exactly on each 
of the spine. To catch any excess paste we 
place a piece of paper under the loose pro- 
jecting part of the binding as it is made ready 
for the cover. 

After getting the covers in place, we are 
ready for the book cloth of the same color as 
that used for the edges and corners. The 
piece of material must be cut two inches 
wider than the spine of the book, and two 
and one-half inches longer. We mark the 
width of the spine in the center; then we 
measure and fold for the length. Each fold 
is cut at both ends to the cross fold for the 
length. With paste on the center piece we 
fold it over a piece of cord and press on each 
side with the bone folder. This makes a nice 
finish across each end. With paste on the out- 
side edges, we place the spine of the book in 
the center so the finished, corded edge is at 
each end of the spine. Then we press the 
edges with paste to each cover and fold the 
projecting ends to the inside of the covers. 
With the bone folder we press the creases 
where the covers join the spine ; then we place 
a wire cut from a coat hanger in each crease. 
The book is now ready to go into the book 
press. We are careful that the wires stay in 
place as we tighten the press, and the result 
is deep creases securely pasted to the edges 
of the spine and the covers of the book. 

After twenty-four hours in the press, the 
book is ready to be taken out and the call 
numbers written on with white ink. As 
soon as the ink dries, we apply book shellac. 
This protects the ink and gives the book a 
new luster. The book has really been re- 
juvenated and looks like a new book on the 
shelf. 

There is a genuine pleasure in giving new 
life to disabled books. Perhaps the highlight 
of the program is in noting the transforma- 
tion in the books as they are taken from the 
press with their new bindings and mitered 
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corners. There is an added joy in seeing the 
delight of the boys and girls when they find 
a newly recovered, popular book ready for 
use again. 


Library Instruction 


HILE most English teachers think instruc- 
tion in the use of the school library should 
be given by the librarian, others find it fits very well 
into the English course and should not be handled 
as a distinct subject. On the other hand, school 
librarians have their own viewpoint-—that the li- 
brarian should be the one to give the instruction 
English teachers can, and do, give excellent in- 
struction in the parts of a book, the card catalog, 
and the indexes, but there still remains that in- 
dividual assistance which the librarian must give to 
those who know the library only from classroom 
instruction. It is one thing to be told how to use 
a library and another thing to use it. This follows 
the same principle that any laboratory instruction 
or exercise is done best in the laboratory. The li 
brary is a laboratory. 

All school libraries handle the same kind of ma- 
terials: books, magazines, and pictures. However, 
no twe libraries are alike. They function differ- 
ently. The administration depends upon the local 
situation. 

When library instruction is accorded its place in 
the school curriculum, a definite, concrete, interest 
ing course can be given. When students have a 
full period, five times a week for a term, the library 
and its facilities become part of their school lives 
Students thoroughly trained in its use have a world 
of knowledge at their fingertips. They can use 
books profitably and develop interests not covered 
by the other courses. 

Théte are many manuals, aids, and outlines that 
are useful in this field. Most of them follow the 
same order: the use and care of books, parts of a 
book, classification of books, card catalog, maga- 
zines and magazine indexes, ephemeral material 
and the vertical file, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
other reference books, bibliographies, and reading 
guidance. 

In order that each student may derive the greatest 
benefit from this course, it is absolutely necessary 
for him to have individual problems in every unit 
of the work. This not only makes him handle the 
books and become familiar with their contents, but 
it develops in him a sense of independence. It 
trains him to do his own work and thus gain self- 
confidence. 

Of course, these individual assignments entail 
much work for the librarian. Interesting reference 
problems must be presented and, if the class is 
large, this means long preparation. Then the an 
swers must be corrected. This does take time, pre- 
cious time, time that could be used in so many other 
ways. But could time be spent in a better way ? 

This scheme has another point. It brings student 
and librarian into a closer relationship than that of 
“teacher-pupil.”’ From actual experience it has been 
found that more vocational and moral guidance has 
been fostered by this personal contact than by any 
other means in the school life of the child. The 
librarian becomes less a teacher and more a friend 

SISTER M. NATALENA, C.S.J., Librarian 
Saint Agnes Seminary, Brooklyn, New York 
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TALKING SHOP . 


STATE librarian threw a bombshell into a 

conference session the other day: 4e buys 
comics for his child! An audible gasp went around 
the room—some librarians evidently disagreed with 
him. But there were chuckles heard, too, from 
those who realized his strategy. What he had said 
was: If the comics are successful in teaching boys to 
fly, for instance, well enough so a would-be pilot 
can take a plane up into the air, then the comics 
have something which we can learn from them— 
and let's do it now, while we still have some of the 
attention of the younger generation. 

Don’t think for a moment that the discussion 
stopped with the meeting! It was heard constantly 
as long as the conference lasted, with interested 
plaudits mingled with the distressed what-are-we- 
coming-to’s. And the pros and cons came out again 
for an airing. 

What are comics anyhow? Webster doesn’t even 
give it as an art form—yet we have come to use 
it thus, indiscriminately meaning something quite 
distorted, as far as story, art, language, morals, char- 
acter, actions, and influence are concerned—and of 
course always bad. 

The comics are not new. It was on February 16, 
1896, that the Yellow Kid flashed from the Sunday 
issue of the New York World, leading the way for 
Little Nemo, Foxy Grampa, the Katzenjammer 
Kids, Mutt and Jeff, Blondie, Popeye the Sailorman 
—yes, and Superman and Barnaby. Today they have 
an audience of seventy million in our daily and Sun- 
day newspapers. 

The comprehensive history of comic strips and 
the artists who have drawn them is told in The 
Comics by Coulton Waugh. Using notes made dur- 
ing his own dozen years’ experience in drawing the 
strips “Dickie Dare’’ and ‘“‘Hank”’ to write the book, 
he finds the comics have become so powerful a force 
in the twentieth century that they can no longer be 
contemptuously ignored. They have a direct influ- 
ence upon the creators of the strips, too, since news- 
paper circulation depends to a large extent upon the 
popularity of their strips; a comic artist is lost if he 
does not reflect the public mind and appeal to the 
masses. 

It is a close step from the ‘‘funnies’’ to the comic 
books that cause so much educational concern. And 
when something like sixty million of these comics 
are made available to our youngsters every month, 
parents, teachers, and librarians certainly should be 
well aware of them, and of their contents and 
influences. 

A startling article in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature on May 29, 1948, indicated the direct paral- 
lel between the increase in juvenile delinquency and 
the upsurge of comics. Written by Dr. Fredric 
Wertham, senior psychiatrist of New York City’s 
Department of Hospitals, ““The Comics. . . Very 
Funny!”’ brings out some shocking instances of 
comic-book influences on young criminals. While 
this has been said to be ‘‘only one side’’ of the prob- 
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lem, it 7s one side, and as such has a direct and 
definite bearing on the question. 


There have been studies of the comics, there have 
been discussions and conferences. But there is no 
single answer. The editor of Illinois Libraries asked 
sixty educators, librarians, parents, and young peo- 
ple, “What about the Comics?” and published many 
of the replies in the April 1946 Illinois Libraries. 
There was a wide variety of feeling, but the majori- 
ty took a middle ground: “To condemn al! comics 
would seem the same, to me, as to condemn all 
books because a few were bad,” was the opinion of 
Alyce Thomas, teacher in the Illinois School for the 
Deaf. 

Bea Brown Droste, of Mount Olive, Illinois, feels 
that, 

There are some very bad comics and yet there 
is a hopeful trend toward the more acceptable 
kind. Several years ago I fought comics—would 
not allow them to be brought home. That didn’t 
work. They were read on the sly or in other 
homes. Attractive prohibition! 


Then I turned the tables and began buying 
comics myself, making the best selections I could. 
My job became one of diplomatic relations: tact- 
ful comments and comparisons, give and take. 
This seemed to be nothing new; we like to talk 
over books and stories. A college professor I had 
once said, “I'd give each of you a ticket to every 
play that came to town—good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. That should educate you in selection. I'm 
confident it would work.” I found that it would 
work in the field of reading for children. I'm for 
helpful guidance: education—not prohibition. 
Using the popularity of the comics as a magic 

carpet to carry along the educational idea, has been 
the plan behind a number of comics ‘designed to 
educate.” These include two series put out by Edu- 
cational Comics, Inc., and nearly a dozen titles spon- 
sored by Parents Magazine Press, Inc. A great many 
organizations have also used this popular medium 
for getting their messages read by added thousands. 
For instance, “On the Air,’”’ issued by the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company, and a series ‘prepared 
in cooperation with the East and West Associa- 
tion, devoted to furthering understanding between 
peoples.” These East-and-West-sponsored comics 
appeared during the war in regular issues of Comic 
Cavalcade and World’s Finest Comics rather than 
as separate comic books, and, at the suggestion of 
Pearl Buck, featured the exploits of Johnny Every- 
man—"this man of many lands and peoples, who 
has traveled to the far corners of the earth helping 
men understand what the other fellow thinks and 
feels.” 

There is certainly no doubt about the vastness of 
the audience of the comics. If there is any way in 
which this medium, so successful in circulation, can 
be utilized for the educational good of its millions 
of readers, let us at least heartily encourage its in- 
vestigation and study. 
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The New Look for Library Shelves 


R the past year we have been using cellophane 

covers on our new books in preparation in the 
catalog department. We do not cover all books, 
but choose those with bright jackets that will give 
attractiveness to the library shelves. These covers 
have proved very satisfactory. 1. They protect the 
book. Especially is this true with books for the 
juvenile department. Few books have been returned 
for new covers, but these few have been in good 
condition, free from soil. 2. They are attractive. 
They lend themselves to display purposes. Chil- 
dren will frequently pass up the book that does not 
have a cover for one that does. Books that have 
had infrequent circulation take on added appeal 
when they are placed in covers. 3. Biographical 
data and the author's picture (when there is one) 
can be preserved for the reader. 

The covers have a long life. Out of approximate- 
ly 2,000 we have had 25 from the main juvenile de- 
partment and 4 from the county libraries returned 
for additional covers. And they do not need to be 
recovered for the covers are so attached that the 
book can be just as easily circulated without them. 

ELIZABETH CHARLES WELBORN, Head 
Technical Processes Department 
Charlotte, North Carolina, Public Library 


Recovering Books 


E have been having such good cooperation 

with our city attorney and our court in re- 
covering books and collecting fines, that I feel it 
might be of some interest to others. Our town has 
10,000 or more in population and we serve out- 
lying communities as well, so there are numerous 
overdue notices sent each week. 


At a board meeting about six months ago, I was 
complaining of the loss of a book which is out of 
print, and for which we would have to pay a goodly 
sum if we were able to replace it. One board mem- 
ber is our city attorney. He said his office would 
write a letter to the offender. This was done, but 
no book and no money came in. So we simply 
turned it over to our court, the judge had me sign 
papers as in a claim in the small court, and the 
warrant was served. Results were immediate. So 
long as the patron brings either the book or the cost 
of replacing to the library, the matter is dropped. 
So far I have not had to appear in court, but I am 
keeping my fingers crossed in one instance which 
has not been cleared up. 

Now our regular routine is for the assistant to 
call or write two notices and then the matter is 
turned over to me. I get the facts, write a friendly 
letter, adding that if no reply is made to this, the 
final notice, the matter will be placed with the 
court for collection. This is seldom necessary, as 
the results are amazing and the action is swift. No 
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one wants to be called into court for such a trivial 
matter, so he gets the book back or comes in to pay 
his fine. We do not believe we are making enemies, 
because some people, and somtimes the same ones 
all the time, need a little prodding. 
RuTtH N. West, Librarian 
Upland, California, Public Library 


Simplifying Registration 


IBRARIANS of small public libraries, are you 

interested in simplifying the registration of 
borrowers? A new system has been in use at the 
Whiting, Indiana, Public Library for several years 
and found satisfactory, with a saving of time, rec- 
ords, supplies, and annoyance. It has the follow- 
ing advantages: 

1. It requires one card only for each borrower—the 
application card, which is kept at the library. The regis 
tration book and borrower's card are both eliminated. 
The one card shows at a glance the borrower's name, 
number, date of expiration, date to which fee is paid for 
nonresidents, and clip to indicate fine, if any. 

2. It is very quick, as there is only one place to look 
whether you are charging out books or looking up the 
name for overdues. 

3. It permits continuous use of the same number by 
the borrower so that the only reregistration needed is 
change of date. 

4. Any change that needs to be made, as change of 
address, has to be made on one card only. Occasionally 
it is mecessary to change a number because of conflict, 
and again, there is only one place to change. In case of 
change of name because of marriage the borrower fills out 
a new application. 

5. The character of the borrower's number makes 
errors in charging—usually a transposition of numbers 
more easily traced; it makes it easy to check the number 
in making renewals, and is a guide to the borrower's 
name. 

6. The borrower likes the system because he does not 
have to carry,a card and because it is quick. Those who 
like to examine the book card to see if they have read 
the book will like having the same easily remembered 
number through the years. 

To explain: All this is accomplished by the use 
of a Cutter number for each borrower, instead of 
the usual serial number. We use the Library Bu- 
reau index visible registration cards and panels in 
the adult department but not in the children’s 
room, where we keep a card file of application and 
give the children cards to carry. In either case the 
important point is that the one file of cards is at 
once alphabetical by name and numerical by Cutter 
number, thus eliminating the need for a second 
numerical file or registration book. 

The Cutter number is formed from the Cutter- 
Sanborn three-figure alphabetic table, following the 
same rules as for an author. We adapt it to bor- 
rowers by adding the initial of the borrower's first 
name to his last name Cuttered, for example, Mary 
Brown is B878m if adult, b878m if a child. In the 
case of husband and wife the number is the same 
except that we add a dash to the wife's number, 
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for example, Charles Smith would be S644c, Mrs. 
Charles Smith C644c- 


The Cuttering, which might seem at first thought 
an objection, really takes very little time, and can 
be done by a young assistant. Before starting this 
system, we went through our file of applications 
and pencilled on the Cutter numbers in sequence, 
making such adaptations as were necessary. For 
example, it seemed best to Cutter the Catholic sis- 
ters under the word Sister, using the other part of 
the name as a first mame. Occasionally a family 
will name all the children with names beginning 
with the same letter, In this case we applied the 
rules for Cuttering titles beginning with the same 
letter, that is, we used two letters at the end, as 
ma, mu, or if there should be a Mabel, a Marjorie, 
and a Mary, then m, ma, and my or ma2 could be 
used, or simply m, m2, m3. In the case of dupli- 
cation of names, as Jones, John, we would use 
J77j and J77j2 or perhaps two initials, as J77jp for 
Jones, John Paul. As a rule the borrower's number 
consists of three numbers between the two letters; 
occasionally four figures might be necessary; often 
two figures are enough. After we found our bor- 
rowers could be Cuttered, we discontinued the use 
of the old numerical register first continued to give 
them the borrower's cards with the new numbers 
until we secured the visible index cards. Then 
everyone who came in was asked to sign a new 
card. So we made a gradual change and it was 
simply done. In considering the work of Cuttering 
it should be remembered that it is a family matter 
and only new names need Cuttering. If there is 
already a Brown in the file the new Brown can be 
added in a jiffy. 

In the adult department, on the visible index 
card, the borrower's name is followed by his num- 
ber, then by the expiration date. Since we have 
many fee borrowers, we use a gummed salmon- 
colored label on which is pencilled the date to 
which the fee is paid. All this appears on the top 
line of the card. which is visible. Address and other 
information is found on the card below this. To 
indicate fines, we use a green clip which refers to a 
file of cards on which the fine record is kept. We 
use also a blue clip to indicate that a fee is due, 
and a red clip to indicate that the card needs re- 
newal. The top line then reads as follows: 
Brown, Mary B878m Ap ‘48 Jl °46 (Fee) 
The file is used both for charging and for looking 
up the borrower's name from the number, for over- 
dues. In either case it is found very quickly, much 
more quickly than by consulting a book or numeri- 
cal card file when looking up overdues. 


The process of reregistration, which used to be 
even more time-consuming than the original regis- 
tration, now becomes merely a matter of advancing 
the date three years and checking the address. The 
borrower does not have to sign a new card, since 
his number does not change, nor is it necessary to 
make any count of reregistration, either withdrawal 
or adding, since the card simply continues in force. 
Of course, those who de not reregister are with- 
drawn after six months. 


We have found that if a number is transposed in 
charging, or other mistake made, the error is usu- 
ally traceable as was not possible with the serial 
type of number. In renewals the initials will indi- 
cate that you have the correct number. The initials 
also serve to remind the librarian of the borrower's 
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name, or it can be checked quickly from the re- 
turned book, thus saving the embarrassment of ask- 
ing a name that should perhaps be known. 

We find that in the children’s room where we 
do not have a visible index, the file of application 
cards is almost as easy to consult for any purpose, 
including the looking up of overdues. There are 
of course guide cards at frequent intervals, marked 
with both the letters and the Cutter numbers, as, 
for example, kr k89, ta t13. In short, the system 
is easily adaptable to any variations a library may 
desire. A simple system could write the borrower's 
name and number on the reverse of the application 
card and file alphabetically. Presumably there 
would be a limit as to the size of library which 
could use this system; we have about 2,000 adult 
borrowers and 1,900 juvenile. Probably a larger 
library than ours could use the system, but the 
small library, at any rate, should find it a great time 
saver. 

The idea of using Cutter numbers for borrowers 
occurred to me after reading the article “Mr. Smith 
goes to the Library” in Library Bureau's The Pio- 
neer for February 1942. In this article the visible 
index registration system, in-a plan which called for 
the borrower to write his signature on each book 
card, was explained. The Cutter number elimi- 
nates the.disadvantage of having to write the full 
name on the book card, but retains the advantages 
of the one card file as described in the article. 

MarGareT H. SmitH, Librarian 
W hiting, Indiana, Public Library 


“Have You Any Horse Stories?” 


Hoe” frequently do you as librarians hear from 
both grade and high school students, ‘““Have 
you any horse stories?” Or perhaps they want air- 
plane stories or stories in any one of a number of 
general categories. Do you quickly scan shelves 
for suitable titles? Do you send the boy or girl to 
the card catalog, or have you some other solution? 


The library here needed more shelving space, 
ever the intense desire of librarians. The positive 
result was six shining double sections which now 
form a one-third division with aisle space at each 
end, adding display as well as shelf space. 

At Suffern. New York, the fiction was separated 
into the following nineteen groups and the shelves 
labeled accordingly: 


Novels Long ago 
Home and family life Indians 
Adventures in other Explorers 
lands Thirteen Colonies 
Animal stories Revolution 
Aviation New nation 
Careers Frontier and pioneer life 
Mystery South 
Schools and college sto- Holidays 
ries Sea stories 


Stories and legends 


The boys and girls, now thoroughly familiar with 
the categories through library orientation and les- 
sons, go to the desired shelves to browse. Catalog 
cards are appropriately labeled in the upper left 
hand corner. There are no wrinkles. The result is 
amazingly workable, making for more content, self- 
sufficient library patrons; and incidentally the li- 
brarian is saved considerable wear and tear. 

EuLA B, Toa, Librarian 
Dansville, New York, Central School 
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URRENT INTEREST in Russia has prompted 
the American Council of Learned Societies to 
launch a Russian Reprint Program for the purposes 
of giving college and university libraries an oppor- 
tunity to build up their collections of the basic 
Russian books. Many of the titles planned for re- 
publication are out of print and when available 
can be obtained only at rare-book prices, 

The titles being republished have been selected 
from a bibliography of 500 Russian Works for 
College Libraries, by Sergius Yakobson, consultant 
in Russian to the Library of Congress. This list 
was prepared for the ACLS to serve as a guide to 
students, teachers, and librarians in acquiring fun- 
damental materials on Russia, and is itself one of 
two items offered as supplements to the reprint 
series (for 25c). 

The first of the titles to become available in the 
program is a four-volume Dictionary of the Russian 
Language, edited by D. N. Ushakov, which con- 
tains a complete and up-to-date vocabulary and is a 
standard item for libraries and colleges and univer- 
sities, and an indispensable tool for teachers and 
students of the Russian language, and for profes- 
sional translators. The dictionary contains 2,800 
pages and is sturdily bound in library buckram; it 
sells for $29. 

Five other titles (13 volumes) are now in press 
and more will be announced from time to time. 
Not all fields of learning will be covered, but an 
attempt is being made to provide a small and 
properly balanced collection of outstanding works 
on Russia's geography and physical environment, 
language, folklore, literature, art, music, theater, 
cinema, economics, law, and social and political 
history. This series is being inaugurated by J. W. 
Edwards of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


eo & BH 

_ Running in the City Library Bulletin of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, is “Culture Without College,” 
a series listing books used in freshmen courses of 
seven leading colleges, in history, art, science, eco- 
nomics and’ sociology, languages, philosophy, and 
psychology. It is planned to print the titles of 
books on one subject each month and, if sufficieni 
interest is shown, to continue the program four 
years. Many libraries receive the Bulletin on ex- 
change. Those without publications for exchange 
may subscribe by sending 50 cents to the City Li- 
brary Association, 220 State Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


eo & & 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


Humpbreys, a British monthly review of parlia- 
mentary and local government, had its first birthday 
last month. An introductory note says: “The late 
John H. Humphreys gave up an assured career for 
the service of an ideal. A non-party paper of this 
kind might equally well have been called after 
any public-spirited man or woman, but John Hum- 
phreys was known to the publisher and his name 
typifies the unassuming citizen for whom these 
pages are designed.” Humphreys is published 
monthly at a shilling (nearly 25 cents) a copy and 
may be had by addressing H. J. Stubbs, 15, Dart- 
mouth Street, Westminster, London, S.W., Eng- 
land. 

Co & & 


Fifty new vinylite records, recently released from 
the collections of the Archive of American Folk 
Song, Library of Congress, together with those pre- 
viously issued, bring the total available to the pub- 
lic to 107. Folk Music of the United States and 
Latin America, a catalog describing each record, 
may be obtained for ten cents in coin from the Re- 
cording Laboratory, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Co & & 


Phonograph record lending has become big busi- 
ness in the Brooklyn Public Library. With approxi- 
mately 3,200 card holders borrowing disks at the 
rate of 160 a day from a collection of more than 
7,000, the library responded to public demand by 
putting out an 80-page printed catalog of its rec- 
ords, indexed by titles and classes. This volume is 
for sale in all branches of the library, and will be 
sold to individuals or groups outside the library 
for 25 cents a copy. Write Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17, New York. 


Co GS & 


On October first appeared Literary Cavalcade, a 
monthly designed by Scholastic Magazines for use 
in English classes in junior and senior high schools. 
Judging by the first number, the magazine lives 
up to the high standard expected of Kenneth 
Gould, its editor-in-chief, and John W. Studebaker, 
chairman of its editorial board. Eight issues will 
be published during the school year, none in sum- 
mer. It may be had for a dollar a year, fifty cents 
a semester, from Literary Cavalcade, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3. 


eo &S & 


Plans are under way for the publication of 
A Bibliography of Canadian Imprints, 1751-1800. 
This has been compiled by Marie Tremaine while 
on leave of absence from the Toronto Public Ref- 
erence Library, as a Carnegie Fellow at the Uni- 
versity of London and the Graduate School of 
Studies at Yale. It includes titles of books, pam- 
phlets, broadsides, pictorial publications, news- 
papers, and magazines produced from 1751 through 
1800. The tentative price is ten dollars. Those 
subscribing immediately may have it for eight. 
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Jewish Book Month will be observed from No- 
vember 26 to December 26, culminating in Jewish 
Book Week, December 19 to 26. For material on 
planning for participation in these celebrations 
write the Jewish Book Council, 145 East 32nd 
Street, New York 16. 


The personalities of illustrious individuals as 
revealed in their journals, memoirs, letters, and 
autobiographies are being considered, one by one, 
in ‘By Their Words,” on “Invitation to Learning,”’ 
CBS, 12:00 NOON-12:30 P.M., EST. Lyman Bry- 
son, CBS Counselor on Public Affairs, is chairman 
of the series, playing host to two distinguished 
guests each Sunday. The following will be dis- 
cussed this month and next: 

November 7, George Santayana, Persons and Places 

November 14, M. K. Gandhi, Autobiography 

November 21, Sir William Osler, The Life of Sir Wil- 
liam Osler (by Harvey Cushing) 

November 28, John Morley, Recollections 

December 5, John Henry Newman, Apologia pro Vita 
Sua 

December 12, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe 

December 19, Oliver Wendell Holmes, The Holmes 

Pollock Letters 
December 26, George Moore, Hail and Farewell 


Planning Your Exhibit, an attractive and very 
helpful publicity manual, is available at $1 from 


the Nationa! Publicity Council for Health and Wel- 
fare Services, 130 East 22nd Street, New York 10. 


Collins Magazine, published in Canada for boys 
and girls from eight years up, will be a year old 
in January. With covers resembling those of the 
New Yorker, and printed on slick paper, it con- 
tains well illustrated stories, articles, and verse. 
Subscription in the United States is $4.50 a year. 
Address William Collins Sons and Company, 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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Let's get the heck out of here. 
It’s no place for us. 
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British Information Services announces the avail- 
ability of filmstrips from Britain at $1 per strip. 
A pamphlet listing them and including other pic- 
torial, such as poster card sets, posters, maps, and 
picture sets, is available from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Also 
through the same organization the British govern- 
ment distributes, without charge, both popular 
booklets and reference material on the situation 
and problems of the British both at home and 
abroad. A catalog describing what may be had is 
issued from time to time. To procure it write to 
British Information Services. 

eo & & 

The Parallels, an annotated reading list grouped 
by topics centering around Man, has been compiled 
by Margaret B. Coleman, of Sayville, New York, 
Junior-Senior High School Library, and Alma 
Jones, assistant librarian of Patchogue, New York, 
Library. Copies may be ordered from Miss Jones 
for 80 cents each, 60 cents in lots of ten or more. 

100 Women Look at the Future is a study of 
how women provide for their future security. It is 
based on a survey among members of the American 
Women's Association by its vice president, Isabel 
Mikhalenkoff. Copies may be ordered for $1.50 
from the Association, 111 East 48th Street, New 
York 17. 

Now It's Fall, a book list for boys and girls 
compiled by Ingrid Pederson, Marion Fudro, and 
Florence Thoma of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
is available for fifteen cents a copy from the pub- 
licity office of the main library in Minneapolis. 

t= le Le 

A microfilm edition of all issues of the Congres- 
sional Record since 1873, the first year of its pub- 
lication, will shortly be available. Improved micro- 
filming facilities and techniques have made it pos- 
sible to obtain the film at an unusually low price— 
$4. per 1,000 pages of the Record. All the films 
will be issued in the standard 35mm width. Addi- 
tional information can be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

Manual and Course of Study for Elementary 
School Libraries, developed by a Sacramento State 
College Workshop Committee, discusses library 
publicity, book selection, library routines, exhibits 
and displays. Also included are a list of stories 
recommended for reading aloud, a complete course 
of study in library and dictionary usage, a section 
devoted to audio-visual aids in the library program, 
and one on the library program for mentally re- 
tarded children. The manual is available for $1.50 
from the Superintendent of Schools, Post Office 
Box 2271, Sacramento 14, California 


Three reference lists—‘‘Textbooks in the Field 
of Business,’ ‘Executive Compensation,” and 
“Magazines for the Business Executive’’—have 
been drawn up by the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration and may be had without 
charge on application to Baker Library, Soldiers 
Field, Boston 63, Massachusetts, 
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[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications shoul addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BAUGH, ALBERT C., ed. A Literary History 
of England. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1948. 1673p. $10 

2. Brown, RALPH H. Historical Geography 
of the United States. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1948. 596p. $7.50 

3. Camp, Ray, ed. The Hunter's Encyclopedia. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Stackpole and Heck, 
1948. 1152p. $17.50 

4. CROUCH, WILLIAM GEORGE and ROBERT L. 
ZeETLER. A Guide to Technical Writing. New 
York, Ronald, 1948. 401p. $4 

5. DELys, CLAuDIA. A Treasury of American 
Superstitions. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1948. 494p. $5 

6. Dirincer, Davi. The Alphabet. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1948. 607p. $12 

7. EBERLEIN, HAROLD D. and RoGER W. RAMs- 
DELL. The Practical Book of Chinaware. Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott, 1948. rev. ed. 320p. $6 

8. EISENBERG, PHILIP and HECKY KRASNO. A 
Guide to Children’s Records. New York, Crown, 
1948. 195p. $2 

9. KIMBALL, FISKE and LIONELLO VENTURI. 
Great Paintings in America. New York, Coward- 
McCann, 1948. 216p. $15 

10. OFTEDAHL, LAURA and NINA JAcoss. My 
First Dictionary. New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 
1948. 140p. $1 

11. RODGERS, CLEVELAND and REBECCA B. 
RANKIN. New York, the World’s Capital City. 
New York, Harper, 1948. 398p. $5 

12. SCHORER, MARK, JOSEPHINE MILEs, and 
GorRDON MCKENzIE, eds. Criticism. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1948. 553p. $7.50 

13. SPILLER, ROBERT E. and others, eds. Lit- 
erary History of the United States. New York, 
Macmillan, 1948. 3v. $20 


Language and Literature 


ROBABLY the most widely useful reference 
set of the month, or the year, for that matter, 
is the new Literary History of the United States,* 
which librarians have had called to their attention 
by double-page ads in the September first A.L.A. 
Bulletin, and which they have doubtless already 
ordered on the strength of the impressive list of 
editors and sponsors and the reputation of the pub- 
lishers. 
Librarians have been aware of the need for a 
redefinition of American literary culture, and this 
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Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


authoritative survey, representing the critical judg- 
ment of forty-eight contributors, carefully edited to 
produce a coherent narrative, will answer this need. 
Like the earlier Cambridge history, this account is 
not restricted to a discussion of poets, novelists, 
dramatists, and essayists, but includes chapters on 
the orators and historians, sections on publishing, 
authorship, copyright, and library development 
Emphasis is also placed on the social and political 
background. 


Footnotes are few and far between, though some 
will be found in the interesting chapter on the 
American language. Neither are there long quota- 
tions from the works of the writers under considera- 
tion. It is not possible to comment on the adequacy 
of indexing or on the bibliography, as this reviewer 
has been able to examine only the galleys of the 
first two volumes. The bibliography, which is pub- 


lished also as a separate unnumbered volume 
($7.50), will be reviewed later. Readers who have 
seen chapters of this history in the Afslantic 


Monthly, the New Republic, the Saturday Revieu 
of Literature, and a number of other magazines, 
will be able to testify as to the clear and interesting 
manner of presentation. 

An excellent companion volume to the Literar) 
History of the United States, though less exhaus- 
tive, is A Literary History of England,’ designed 
“to provide a comprehensive history of the litera 
ture of England, an account that is at once scholarly 
and readable, capable of meeting the riteds of 
mature students and of appealing to cultivated 
readers generally.” It also represents the work of 
distinguished collaborators: Kemp Malone, Old 
English Period; Albert C. Baugh, Middle English 
Period; Tucker Brooke, Renaissance; George Sher- 
burn, Restoration and Eighteenth Century; and 
Samuel C. Chew, Nineteenth Century and After 
(to 1939). The approach to different sections is 
that which the authors thought best suited to the 
literature concerned and it will be noted that there 
is more of strictly philological matter in the section 
on Old English literature, and more of political, 
economic, and social history in the treatment of the 
nineteenth century. 

There is no appended bibliography, but the gen- 
erous use of footnotes draws attention to the more 
important biographical and critical books and ar- 
ticles and to standard editions. This seems justified 
in view of the fairly recent Bateson bibliography. 
The analytical index makes use of boldface figures 
to indicate the main references. 

Criticism, the Foundations of Modern Literary 
Judgment™ is an anthology of fifty-five studies, 
arranged chronologically under each of the three 
major preoccupations of literary criticism: the 
source of art, the form of art, the end of art 
Emphasis on the distinguished critics of the con- 
temporary scene—Herbert Read, Edmund Wilson, 
Lionel Trilling, Allen Tate, T. S. Eliot, R. P. Black- 
mur, John Crowe Ransom, and others—and the 
inclusion of such classics as Plato's The Poet in 
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the Republic, Aristotle's Poetics, and selections 
from Dryden, Coleridge, Sidney, Pope, Shelley, 
Poe, Pater, and Arnold, combine to make available 
in one volume, texts often referred to but fre- 
quently difficult to obtain. Editorial comment is 
restricted to an excellent preface and brief biblio- 
graphical notes, giving sources of the critical 
essays and a selected list of the other writings of 
the authors. Though designed as a text, the book 
will be of greatest value to anyone seriously in- 
terested in literary criticism. 


Of Places, Then and Now 


Special reference features of Brown's Historical 
Geography of the United States* are the inclusion 
of a large number of early maps and illustrations 
and the excellent selected bibliography. Since the 
author has drawn freely from government publica- 
tions in this survey of the character of American 
regions in earlier times, the librarian will be grate- 
ful for the complete bibliographical data, including 
even the serial numbers of the congressional set. 
In scope, the volume is restricted to the opening 
decade of the nineteenth century for the Atlantic 
slope, to about 1930 for the Ohio country, and to 
the 1870's for all other Western regions. 

New York: the World’s Capital City™ is an in- 
teresting account of that city’s development and 
contributions to progress, written by the city plan- 
ning commissioner and the librarian of the New 
York Municipal Reference Library, to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the consolidation of the five 
boroughs. Its inclusiveness and readable, factual 
style provide a better understanding of the city 
than other more journalistic accounts. The illus- 
trations are clear and well selected, the appended 
bibliography briefly annotated. 


Superstitions 


Also fascinating reading is A Treasury of Amer- 
ican Superstitions,’ a survey of current beliefs trace- 
able, for the most part, to primitive and other 
symbolic origins and expressions. Though the au- 
thor does not claim to have the last word on the 
subject and though she has omitted any direct ref- 
erences to sources used, it is nevertheless an inter- 
esting popular account. Material is classified under 
such subjects as birds, bees, snakes, fish, animals, 
woman, baby, food, diseases, numbers, and 
“things.” An exhaustive, analytical index would 
have greatly increased the reference value of the 
volume. 

Since it has been more than sixty years since Isaac 
Taylor's work on the alphabet was published, and 
since so much scholarly research has been done in 
the field since then, David Diringer’s The Alpha- 
bet,’ reflecting this scholarship, furnishes a most 
valuable source of reference. The author deals first 
with nonalphabetic writings, then the syllabaries, 
and finally the real alphabet. His many references 
to the work of other scholars and the liberal use 
of illustrations distinguish this “key to the history 
of mankind.” 


Art and Music 


Librarians will want to know how A Guide to 
Children's Records* differs from The Children’s 
Record Book (reviewed in this column in June 
1948). In the first place, the new volume is in- 
tended primarily for parents. It costs less, is writ- 
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ten more informally, gives more comment under 
each recording, and includes prices. Like the 
earlier volume, it is intended for children of all 
ages, but it is interesting to note that it includes 
a number of records not given in the more inclu- 
sive volume. This may be partially explained by 
the fact that the compilers have mentioned some 
which they do not recommend, with warning notes 
on the quality of the record or the performance. 
It should prove popular with parents, and small 
school libraries may find it sufficient to their needs, 
especially since it gives prices. 

Former printings of The Practical Book of 
Chinaware' considered chinaware up to 1840. The 
revised edition gives the complete story from the 
oldest products of the Sung dynasty to Castleton 
china of the year 1947. About 20,000 words of 
new text, four new illustrations, and a revised 
index and bibliography recommend this practical 
handbook for purchase by most general reference 
collections. 

Exquisite reproductions are certainly the out- 
standing feature of Great Paintings in America.® 
But the judgment used in selecting from American 
galleries the great masterpieces here reproduced in 
color, Venturi’s critical text on the page facing each 
reproduction, and the altogether pleasing format 
combine to produce a volume of distinction. Li- 
braries may find the price a little stiff, especially 
since on November 29 it will go to $20. 


Technical Writing 


A Guide to Technical Writing* is an excellent 
collection of examples of business and technical 
letters, articles, and reports, designed as a practical 
aid for undergraduates and for practicing technical 
men. Critical analysis of the selections, an index 
to English usage, a general reading list of biog- 
raphies, novels, and plays for the engineer, and a 
valuable chapter on speaking techniques contribute 
to the usefulness of this handbook. 


To change the subject abruptly, My First Dic- 
tionary” will make a colorful addition to an ele- 
mentary library. More than six hundred words, 
selected from standard children’s vocabulary lists, 
beautifully illustrated by Pelagie Doane, reflect the 
child's own world and experience. Children will 
love it. 


Good Hunting 


The Hunter's Encyclopedia* will certainly be a 
joy to every man and boy with any interest at all 
in the subject. For in one hefty, profusely ilius- 
trated volume can be found everything from a de- 
scription of a hog-nosed skunk to an admonition 
to hunters who try to cook and eat a peccary. It 
seems that no matter how you prepare a peccary, 
“when you put it on the stove you will not want 
to remain in the kitchen.” Over fifty writers and 
editors have contributed to the thirteen parts which 
cover big game, small game, animal predators, 
winged predators, small mammals, upland game 
birds, shorebirds, waterfowl, a color section on 
birds, firearms, ammunition, dogs, and a miscel- 
laneous section, arranged in the volume in the 
order mentioned. There is also appended advice 
on what to do when lost, sections on open seasons, 
game conditions and regulations, and a glossary. 
Illustrations include everything from maps show- 


(Continued on page 270) 
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Display for 





Hans Brinker, Gulliver, the Pied Piper, Mary 
and her Little Lamb, Buster Bear and Peter Rabbit 
(Thornton Burgess’ animals), Robin Hood, Pinoc- 
chio, Little Black Sambo, and Hansel and Gretel 
and the Old Witch are now marching around, 
above the shelves in the children’s department of 
the Amityville, New York, Free Library. These 
characters create a pleasant, colorful atmosphere, 
and have been the subject of much comment and 
discussion. The children play a game—they see 
how many they can name. Adults have been doing 
this also. 

The figures, fifteen to forty inches tall, depend- 
ing on the subject, were drawn freehand and trans- 
ferred to wall board (donated by a friend of the 
library, three-ply wood can be used as well). They 
were cut out with a power jig saw and their rough 
edges filed and sandpapered. Then shellac was put 






the Month 


on to make the detail lines show up and to keep 
the paint from soaking in. Vivid colors of ordi- 
nary outdoor enamel paint were chosen and the 
figures were made as gay and as authentic as pos- 
sible. Details were added later with black paint 
Instead of being propped against the wall or nailed 
to it, the figures were thumbtacked to metal book- 
ends so they would stand upright away from the 
wall. This was done by putting thumbtacks along- 
side the bookend and into the back of the figure 
Discarded books served to anchor the bookends 
All these characters have added color and person- 
ality to the children’s room; they have transformed 
a dark corner into a bright and attractive one. 











Hobbies and sports surround the clock, which 
marks the months rather than the hours, while 
appropriate book jackets help carry out the idea. 

Football players made of pipe cleaners add an 
autumn atmosphere to the preview of Book Week, 
in this display prepared by a publicity class in the 
School of Library Science of the University of 
North Carolina. 
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To the ingenious combination of the spines of 
book jackets and cutouts, art students contributed 
their talents, and this black and white turkey was 
surrounded by brightly colored leaves on the bul- 
letin board of the Artesia, New Mexico, High 
School library. 





In Coronet we came across the story of a little 
boy who presented a well-worn, dirty volume at 
the return desk of a public library. The librarian 
glanced at the book, leaned forward to take in the 
size of the boy, and then remarked, ‘This is rather 
technical, isn’t it?” Planting his feet firmly on the 
floor, the boy, half-defiant, said, ‘It was that way 
when I got it.” 

This called to mind Dorothy Hitchen’s report of 
a little girl who returned a book at South with a 
handful of snow packed in the pages. She, too, in- 
sisted it was that way when she got it—'‘The Tee- 
Pee,” Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 
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Cooperation Pays Dividends 


TATE library agencies know from experience 

that cooperation with other organizations at 
the state level brings better library service to the 
citizen in his community. Georgia recently re- 
ported that the State Home Demonstration Coun- 
cil unanimously elected to supply a bockmobile 
for use as a demonstration library in rural areas. 
This is to be the major project of the council this 
year, in line with its theme, ‘Searching for 
Knowledge to Build Better Tomorrows.” The 
state department of education, the state library 
association, and the Georgia Citizens Library 
Committee are working with the council in formu- 
lating detailed plans for the bookmobile. 

Another type of cooperation was demonstrated 
in Illinois this summer, when the University of 
Illinois Library School and the state library co- 
operated to conduct a ‘Mobile School’’ for seven 
weeks. Each week the school moved on to a new 
location. Almost three hundred were registered 
from the various libraries in the state. Numerous 
requests for a “repeat performance” for 1949 have 
already been received. 

This fall fifteen library and educational agen- 
cies are cooperating in Illinois to conduct a series 
of ten school conferences in various centers. The 
state library circularized all interested adminis- 
trators, librarians, teacher-librarians, and teachers 
to attend meetings on “The Place of the Library 
in the Enriched Curriculum.” Programs suiting 
local needs were planned by the field visitor, 
school libraries, Illinois State Library, and a mem- 
ber of the supervisory department, Office of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


Read the Proceedings! 


All extension librarians will want to watch for 
the publication of the proceedings of the work- 
shop on county and regional libraries conducted 
by the University of Denver College of Librarian- 
ship last August. 

The workshop, led by Dr. Carl Kraenzel, rural 
sociologist, and Kathryn Mier, Missouri state li- 
brarian, was most stimulating, according to Mil- 
dred Smock, Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Louise 
Kellenberger, Mason, Michigan, to whom we are 
indebted for the following observations. One of 
the many practical suggestions came from Dr. 
A. H. Anderson, social science analyst with the 
B.A.E.,U.S.D.A., who gave a “short form” or 
plan for making a brief community survey, de- 
lineating boundaries. To make such an outline it 
is necessary: 


1. To choose a dozen or more county leaders 
with the help of extension agents, people who 
have been active in their locality and lived in the 
area for at least ten years. 

_ 2. To secure good county highway maps, show- 
ing schools and farmhouses if possible. The 
group can outline real rural communities without 
regard for county lines or village limits. The 





* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 


rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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resulting map will show where people go for 
trade and social life, and the area where they 
have a sense of belonging. 

In a few hours these leaders can make up a 
map for future use. They and others whom they 
recommend can also make up a list of organiza- 
tions in each community area, giving estimate of 
membership type, frequency of meeting, etc. A 
representative county council, drawn from these 
groups, can then carry on the necessary work to 
be done on a countywide basis. 

Librarians also heard how climate, rainfall, 
soil, vegetation, and animal life of a region def- 
initely affect the type of culture of the inhabitants. 
While geographic conditions do not determine a 
culture, geography does set limits within which 
culture can develop. This requires that all insti- 
tutions, including libraries, must adapt their 
services to regional conditions. Specifically, li- 
brarians who develop service in Texas, for ex- 
ample, must use a different approach from those 
working in the densely populated Eastern sea- 
board. 

It was pointed out that library programs should 
more often be termed experiments, not demon- 
strations, since we lack definite knowledge based 
on statistics and surveys, which would enable li- 
brarians to assign a definite type of library serv- 
ice to a specific area. Technics of other agencies 
working with rural groups and people need 
further study, and above all, library programs 
should be flexible, allowing for new technics, or 
development of rural life into different patterns. 
As one speaker mentioned, there is a social equiv- 
alent of contour farming. Leaders in any area 
must recognize that personal relationships and 
personality m. ce than issues decide the course of 
action. Rural librarians are often only dimly 
aware of these factors in the communities into 
which they take their libraries and bookmobiles. 

During the workshop all speakers emphasized 
that the people with whom they work in rural 
areas are their first and foremost concern; that 
the good of these people is their objective; and 
that it is at the “grass roots’’ level that the most 
significant work is done. But in order to be 
effective, all such work must be allied with larger 
organizations, and with other agencies. So while 
there is a strong movement toward larger units in 
the library and many other fields, working with 
and for © people—individuals—still remains the 
first responsibility. 

At the close of the conference, various com- 
mittees made recommendations. Space permits a 
summarization of only one report: The Librarian 
as a Liaison Person. His responsibility is to build 
up relationships for cooperative action among 
groups and agencies. There are two areas of 
activity and knowledge: 


1. Agencies or fields such as conservational. 
agricultural, social, religious, youth, industrial, 
patriotic, fraternal, service, educational, state, and 
county agencies. 


(Continued on page 267) 
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Thanksgiving “Dinner” 


Ww" Thanksgiving coming along as usual— 
and still much, in America, for which to be 
thankful-—you might like to do something different 
by stealing an idea from last spring’s meeting at 
South Bend, Indiana, and preparing a ‘‘reading 
menu.” Might be book markers, booklists, bulletin 
board displays (with pictures of food balanced by 
titles or miniature covers of books), might be shelf 
or cabinet displays (with artificial food items ac- 
companying books or book jackets)—or perhaps 
you have a better idea. At South Bend, one speaker 
prepared a menu and a second provided vitamins. 
Appetizers were books to the readers’ liking and 
on their reading level, such as sport and horse 
books, with My Friend Flicka, Son of the Black 
Stallion, and Encyclopedia of Sports suggested for 
the boys and Going on Sixteen and Nancy Keeps 
House for the girls. The soup course included 
books that broaden reading horizons, such as High- 
pockets for boys and Glamorous Dolly Madison 
for girls. The main course included such meaty 
volumes as Inside U.S.A., Home Country, and 
books on tolerance such as The Glass House of 
Prejudice and Boy from Nebraska. Suggestions for 
the salad course were: So You Were Elected, Out 
on a Limb, Your Manners are Showing, and Guide 
Book for the Young Man About Town. Dessert 
was light, with So Dear to My Heart and Bishop’s 
Mantle, and historical novels like Captain Grant 
and Watch for a Tall W hite Sail. 

Suggestions for “mental vitamins” covered all 
ages from three to eighteen. For Vitamin A, or 
“vision books,” such titles as Wee Willow Whistle, 
The Twenty-One Balloons, and The Ten Com- 
mandments were recommended. For Vitamin B, 
the “energy books’—The Kid Comes Back, Hidden 
Treasure of Glaston, and The Song of Robin Hood. 
Vitamin C, the balancing diet, was represented by 
The Little Island and Bright April, with the Bri- 
tannica’s world picture books particularly men- 
tioned for the fine way in which they interpret life 
in other lands by means of their excellent photo- 
graphs. Vitamin D, the sunshine vitamin, brought 
forth such favorites as Pancakes — Paris and 
Adopted Jane. Vitamin E was presented as the 
creative vitamin with the suggestion that the Junior 
Book of Authors be used as an effective means of 
arousing interest in an author's writings through 
the study of his personality. Vitamin K stood for 
“the right book for the right child at the right 
time.” Humor, in such books as Timothy Turtle, 
and variety, as in Read-to-Me Story Book, are quali- 
ties the Vitamin K book should have. 


Various Things 


A school in Indiana reports that it is experi- 
menting with having subject cards in a separate 
alphabet from the title and author cards. May we 

* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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hear from any others who are doing this, and how 
they like it? The Indiana librarian says, “I am 
sure, as yet, of only one advantage and that is the 
simplicity of filing, for the student assistant.”’ 

If you have a pet method of filing recordings 
and transcriptions and of checking them in and out 
of the library, won't you please write about it- 
either a brief note for this page, or a longer article 
for the Bulletin? 

“Books Across the Sea,” which we have men- 
tioned before, is now an activity of the English- 
Speaking Union, 19 East 54th Street, New York 22 
You can help by suggesting new titles to be used 
as “ambassadors,” by giving books which have been 
selected or money for their purchase, by reading 
and commenting on the books, by helping to pro- 
mote and stage exhibits in your community, by 
leading groups in the production of scrap books, 
and—if you are near B.A.S. Headquarters—by vol- 
unteering for either regular or occasional assistance 
Before you start any project, get instructions from 
the secretary of the Books Across the Sea Commit 
tee at the New York address. 

The Indiana School Library Association (Mary 
Louise Mann, Arsenal Technical High School Li- 
brary, Indianapolis, President) is sponsoring a 
state association for student assistants, with a 
course of study and standards for credit to these 
assistants. Has any other group a similar organi- 
zation? 

Just about a year ago a joint N.E.A.—A.L.A. 
committee set up these points in a program to bring 
the benefits of library service to the majority of 
children and young people: Every teacher to have 
instruction in the knowledge and use of library 
materials; One librarian or library consultant to be 
appointed for every 1,000 school children to give 
all elementary and secondary students access to spe 
cial library services; Every state to make specialized 
library consultative service available through at 
least one library adviser in each state education 
department.—Well, how do you do? 

, 


Book Evaluators 


In addition to the Wilson Library Bulletin, these 
aids in current book evaluation are listed by the 
Children’s Book Council: 
A.L.A. Booklist, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11 

American Girl, 30 West 48th Street, New York 
19 

Horn Book, 248 Boylston Street, Boston 16 

Library Journal, 62 West 45th Street, New York 
19 

Parents Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York 17 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 19 

Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 

By the way, if you are not getting the council's 
free Calendar, you may do so by writing to Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 19. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Margaret R. Post 


Recruiting Leaflet 


6 ds Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career has recently issued a recruiting leaflet 
—10,000 Careers with a Challenge. According to 
an arrangement which has been made between the 
Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career and 
the A.L.A. Publishing Department, the leaflet will 
be distributed by the latter at the following prices: 
100 copies, $3; 500, $12; 1,000, $22. Orders may 
be sent to the Publishing Department, American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


More Scrapbooks Available 


There have been so many requests for the win- 
ning John Cotton Dana Award scrapbooks that the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Office has decided to re- 
lease for inspection, besides the winners, twelve 
additional scrapbooks which were entered in the 
contest. Librarians interested may write to the 
Public Relations Office at Headquarters. 


UNESCO Fellowship 


Johanna Rebecca Wolff, chief children’s librar- 
ian, Public Library, The Hague, arrived in this 
country September 30 for five months’ study of 
children’s and school library work in the United 
States on a UNESCO fellowship grant. Her itiner- 
ary as planned by the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, will start with a two- 
month period in Cleveland at Western Reserve 
University, School of Library Science, and at the 
Cleveland Public Library. 


Change of Name 


At the Atlantic City Conference, on June 16, the 
Service Librarians Section, Public Libraries Divi- 
sion, voted to change the name of the section to 
the Armed Forces Librarians Section. 


Executive Board Meeting 


A meeting of the Executive Board was scheduled 
at Headquarters, November 3-6. 


Headquarters Staff 


Resignations effective during October are the 
following: 

A. L. Remley, advertising manager, A.L.A. Bulletin, 
and A.L.A. exhibit manager, who became librarian, Don- 
nelly and Sons, Chicago, on October 18. 

Margaret R. Post, editor, A.L.A. Bulletin, who has 
resigned in order to join her husband, who was recently 
transferred to Seattle, Washington. 

Margaret Hunton, editorial assistant, publishing depart- 
ment, who has resigned to take a position as librarian, 
Maryland State Teachers College, Bowie. 
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On August 31, Mary C. Tuomey resigned her position 
as assistant account executive for A.L.A. Public Relations 
Office. She became Mrs. George E. Hoff on September 4. 
The A.L.A. contract with the Mitchell McKeown Organi- 
zation terminates January 1, 1949. In the interim this posi- 
tion will be held by Betsy Ann Plank, member of the Mc- 
Keown Organization. 


Midwinter Hotel Rates 


The rates for hotel accommodations at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago for the Midwinter 
Conference, Jan. 20-23, 1949, are as follows: 


Ce Perr reer oT 
double room (two persons) ......... 7.70 
small suite (two persons) .......... 15.00 
family unit (four persons) .......... 15.00 
large suite (two persons) .......... 18.00 
the above prices are subject to change. 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 265) 


2. Types of materials with which to deal, 
such as books, films, records, and pamphlets. 

In the federal program for libraries, the librar- 
ian should be a liaison person providing infor- 
mation and stimulating interest among laymen, 
individually or in groups, and other librarians 
who are not informed or concerned about the 
program. 

Librarians need more and better training in 
business, public speaking, government procedures, 
legislation, cost accounting, and in other fields so 
as to be good liaison agents and to make the best 
use of man power, materials, and good will. The 
librarian should also help to form a community 
council, and should be active in it. 

If the librarians in attendance did not learn 
new methods of operating a bookmobile route, 
they certainly learned a number of things to ob- 
serve along that route. They will long remember 
that ‘“Wisdom is not gained by the multiplication 
of ignorance’’ and Miss Mier’s point that it is 
essential to speak in terms of “library service” 
rather than “our library; that it is no longer 
enough to be a librarian and have a library, but 
it is important to go out to the people, to know 
and understand them, and to take books and ma- 
terials to them. 


An educational series of 15-minute radio scripts, 
written by Gretta Baker, dramatizing public health 
problems, is available without charge to teachers, 
librarians, club leaders, and radio stations. The 
scripts are suitable for club meetings, school 
assemblies, radio workshops, etc. For free copies 
write to the Public Relations Division, Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 34 Nassau 
Street, New York 5. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








OR a publisher of bibliographical tools, it would 
seem as if bibliography would be just the tapic 
for a compilation, but it was not until March 1938 
that the first issue of the BIBLIOGRAPHIC IN- 
DEX was issued. This cumulative bibliography of 
bibliographies is the only periodically published in- 
dex which locates current bibliographies issued sep- 
arately or as parts of books, pamphlets, and articles. 
Issued quarterly in June, September, and Decem- 
ber, with annual (in March) and four-year cum- 
ulations, BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX contains also 
references to new editions, supplements, and re- 
prints of general and universal bibliographies, na- 
tional and trade bibliographies, and general subject 
bibliographies. 

Comprehensive coverage in the bibliographic field 
is assured, primarily by The Wilson Company's own 
resources. As bibliographic publishers, some 700 
books each month come to the Company for listing 
In addition, 1,500 periodicals are regularly indexed 
for Wilson indexes, and five thousand pamphlets 
for VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. All these sources 
are carefully combed for important bibliographies 
to go into BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. Supple- 
mentary sources include the Library of Congress, 
New York Public Library, Columbia University Li- 
brary, and others. Mimeographed and typewritten 
bibliographies available through interlibrary loan 
are considered, and current book reviews in publi- 
cations serving special fields are checked. As a fur- 
ther safeguard to accuracy, every reference selected 
for inclusion in the BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX is 
checked to verify the subject of the bibliography. 

Complete entries are under standard subject head- 
ings, giving compiler, title, source, pagination of 
the bibliography, and date of publication. For the 
convenience of those interested only in longer lists, 
separates and others of the more important bibliog- 
raphies are listed first and starred for easy reference. 

Carefully checked references guide to otherwise 
unindexed, ready-made, timesaving lists in books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals; lists compiled by read- 
ers’ advisors; and other select lists available through 
interlibrary loan. 

First editor of the BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX 
was Charles J. Shaw, special assistant to the presi- 
dent of The Wilson Company. Present editor is 
Virginia Turrell. 


Index to Paintings 


An important new reference tool for the use of 
university, museum, and other scholarly libraries is 
INDEX TO REPRODUCTIONS OF AMERI- 
CAN PAINTINGS, by Isabel Stevenson Monro 
and Kate M. Monro (731 pages, $8.50). 

The index lists separately, under the artist's 
name, the title, and the subject (in the case of 
portraits, the name of the sitter), reproductions of 
American paintings occurring in 520 books and 
more than 300 catalogs of exhibitions held by art 
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museums. All entries are in a single alphabetical 
series. Information concerning the reproductions 
of each painting is given in the entry following the 
artist’s name; his name also appears, of course, in 
the briefer title and subject entries. When a paint- 
ing is listed in different books or catalogs by differ- 
ent titles, entries are made for all titles given. The 
location of the original painting is indicated in the 
“artist entry” when known. All artists listed as 
American in the books and catalogs on which the 
index is based are included. 


A full list of the books and catalogs indexed and 
a key to the symbols used for the locations of paint- 
ings, precede the index. 

The principal purpose of the index is simply to 
indicate the volume or volumes in which reproduc- 
tions of particular paintings may be found but, as 
the authors note in the preface, ‘‘a somewhat wider 
aspect developed as the work progressed. This 
index, it seemed, might also serve as supplementary 
material for a survey of American art by listing 
pictures by well known artists that appeared in 
exhibition catalogs although possibly not repro- 
duced in books . . . and by bringing out the work 
of obscure artists or of new artists for whose record 
one sometimes searches in vain. For these reasons, 
in addition to books, the illustrated catalogs of 
annual art exhibitions of several museums have 
been indexed.” 

The authors are Isabel Stevenson Monro, for- 
merly editor of the STANDARD CATALOG 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES, and Kate M 
Monro, joint author of the well known Taintor- 
Monro Secretary's Handbook. 


South of the Border 


Copies have just been received from London of 
the SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK: 1948 
It is the 25th edition of this standard reference 
book and contains 778 fact-crammed pages pictur- 
ing the lands, peoples, and customs south of the 
Rio Grande. Separate chapters are devoted to Mex- 
ico, the Central and South American countries 
Cuba and the Falkland Islands are included for 
extra good measure. 

It is the “World Almanac’ for this important 
region of much greater land area than the United 
States. It has the added merit of larger type and 
more readable text than previously. Included is 
most everything that the actual traveler, the arm 
chair traveler, and the businessman will want to 
know. History, politics, governments, resources, 
topography, climate, weights, measures and cur- 
rencies, where to stay, what to wear, what to see, 
and the probable cost are all included. 


Union List Supplement 
The H. W. Wilson Company has recently begun 


work on a new supplement to the UNION LIST 
OF SERIALS, which will cover the years 1944- 
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1948. The supplement is being prepared by Marga 
Franck and Virginia Turrell, editor of the BIBLI- 
OGRAPHIC INDEX. Mrs. Franck, who has re- 
cently come to The Wilson Company, was educated 
in Germany, getting her Ph.D. at Heidelberg in 
1931. From 1933 to 1940 she did editorial and 
research work in Paris. She received a B.S. degree 
from Columbia University School of Library Serv- 
ice and was for three years librarian of the New 
York Psychoanalytic Institute. During two of those 
years she served as librarian of Congregation 
Emanu-El in New York. Mrs. Franck came to 
The Wilson Company from the Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries, where she had been senior cataloger 
in the Serials Division. 


C BI to continue as “World List of 
Books in English” 


By a majority of 72.7 per cent to 27.3 per cent 
subscribers to the CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 
throughout the world have voted in favor of sub- 
stantially increased subscription rates to permit 
continuation of this leading bibliographical service 
in its present form as a “world list of books in 
English.”’ 

This vote reverses an earlier decision to limit the 
CBI (as it is popularly known) to books published 
in the United States and Canada and maintain pres- 
ent subscription rates. The earlier vote was predi- 
cated on a uniform rate increase to all subscribers, 
if world listings were to be continued, and was 
participated in by American and Canadian subscrib- 
ers only. The second, or resubmission, ballot was 
sent to all subscribers throughout the world and 
proposed a tapered rate increase, ranging from 
25 per cent for smallest domestic subscribers to 
50 per cent for largest domestic (and all foreign) 
subscribers, so that the larger share of the increase 
would be borne by those making in general the 
greatest use of the world listings. 


Ballots received up to September 23rd were in- 
cluded in the tabulation of the vote. By that date 
ballots had been received from substantially more 
than one third of the subscribers, including replies 
from 25 foreign countries. The elapsed time be- 
tween the mailing of the ballots and the final tabu- 
lation was six weeks for foreign subscribers and 
three weeks for domestic subscribers, or ample time 
for all subscribers to vote who wished to do so. 
It seems only reasonable to assume that subscribers 
who did not avail themselves of the opportunity to 
vote were not seriously concerned in the outcome. 

Votes were tabulated on the “‘service basis” the 
same as the CBI subscriptions—i.e., each subscriber 
was credited with one vote for each dollar of 
present subscription support, much as the share- 
holders of a corporation are allowed one vote for 
each share of stock owned. The analogy seems an 
apposite one, for the service basis method of charge 
on which the CBI is sold has frequently been de- 
scribed as a form of cooperative bibliography, in 
which the subscribers are not unlike shareholders 
in a cooperative publishing venture. Nonetheless— 
because some subscribers objected to the service 
basis method of tabulation—we also tabulated the 
results on a straight one-vote-per-subscription basis. 
Interestingly, the difference between the two meth- 
ods of tabulation was only 2.2 per cent, leaving the 
ultimate result unchanged. 


The ballots have been kept on file at The H. W. 
Wilson Company offices, where they may be ex- 
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amined by any subscriber who is interested. 

Apparently the most important factor in the re- 
versal of the previous vote—as testified by numer- 
ous comments—was the tapered scale of increases. 
Another major consideration was apparently the 
conviction that limitation of the CBI would be a 
serious blow to international dissemination of 
knowledge at a time when, as more than one 
subscriber declared, international cooperation was 
never more needed. Still other subscribers ex- 
plained their reversal in terms of self-interest: the 
discovery that the proposed rate increase would 
cost them less in the long run than to attempt to 
acquire the information through other and (as they 
expressed it) inferior services. . Also gratifying to 
us were the many letters thanking The Wilson 
Company for its fairness in resubmitting the pro- 
posal to what most subscribers felt was a more 
mature consideration; not to mention the scores of 
heart-warming testimonials to the value of Wilson 
publications in general and the CBI in particular. 

Obedient to the mandate of the subscribers, we 
will accordingly continue to publish the CBI as a 
“world list of books in English’’ and will increase 
all subscription rates at the time of the next re- 
newals according to the tapered scale proposed in 
the resubmission ballot. 


New Import 


After a long delay due to production difficulties, 
we have finally received a shipment of the second 
printing of Arundell Esdaile’ss THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM LIBRARY from the English publishers, 
George Allen and Unwin. In reviewing the book 
in The Publishers’ Weekly, Karl Kup remarked 
that ‘““while we must look to the temples of ancient 
Egypt for the first libraries, we must look to Lon- 
don of today for The Library which has exercised 
the most penetrating influence on the scholarship 
of our time.” 

The first half of the book is devoted to the his- 
tory of the library, from the 18th century until 
World War II. Among other matters, it gives an 
interesting account of the controversies that raged 
around the development of the library in the early 
Victorian period and of the central figure in that 
period of growth, the colorful and combative Ital- 
ian exile, Anthony Panizzi, of whom the author 
writes: “As a library administrator he has never 
had a rival.” 

In the second half, the collections and catalogs 
of the library are surveyed, with a chapter each on 
the printed books, the manuscripts, and the Orien- 
tal printed books and manuscripts. There are ap- 
pendices on past and present officials of the library, 
the old Reading Room regulations, and other mat- 
ters of special interest. 

We believe this is a book every librarian will 
want to read. Please order this importation direct 
rather than through a dealer. THE BRITISH MU- 
SEUM LIBRARY. $3.00. 


Anniversary Dinner 


At the conference of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation at Saranac Inn early in October, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson were guests of honor at a dinner hon- 
oring their fifty years of service to the library pro- 
fession. Librarians spoke briefly of what the Wilson 
publications meant to their varied types of libraries, 
and the Inn capped the climax of the evening with 
a towering, lighted cake topped with the numerals 
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“50.” Mr. Wilson brought out a box of books of 
“gay nineties” vintage, reading from their title 
pages and then presenting them to those whose 
names were drawn from the list of those present at 
the dinner. The following sentiment was read and 
presented to Mr. Wilson by Thomas Gilbert Brown, 
of Brooklyn Public Library: 


TO H. W. WILSON 
ON HIS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


A toast to the man who sooner or later 

Will be known to the world as the Great ‘Cumula- 
tor— 

Who for fifty years has accumulated 

The names of all writers who've ever rated, 

The titles of books and essays and stories, 

And reviews of reviewers in all categories, 

And printed ‘em clearly in tomes stupendous— 

Just trying to lift "em the darn things up-end us. 

(Why, the C BI has been straining gals’ muscles 

Since eras preceding the era of bustles, 

And the U.S. Cat has been used to press panties 

From Baby's on up through the family to Aunty’s, 

And millions of bookworms have fearfully died 

Attempting to worm through the Readers’ Guide). 

But a library lacking in Wilson indexes 

As deficient would be as a cowboyless Texas— 

So glory to Wilson whose surname is Halsey, 

Who rescued the libraries from premature palsy, 

And more of the same to his sweet wife Justina 

Who inspired H.W. the minute he seen her. 

It was sixty years back, in Minnesota U, 

When she said “I do . . . want to work with you.” 

Together they set up a printing shop 

Which has run half a century without a stop, 

Forging the links in a Reference Shelf 

That has made Dr. Eliot blush for himself. 

Now Wilson is known from Hawaii to Wales; 

From Finland to Haitti he counts up his sales; 

In blistering Bali and frozen Chinook 

The children all cry for a Wilson book 

(Though ignorant of Byron or Bulwer-Lytton 

They can use the books at meals to sit on). 

So a toast to the Great ‘Cumulator, H.W., 

Whose Indexes answer all questions that trouble 
you. 

Through many years more may you pleasantly saun- 
ter 

Accumulating, Sir, whatever you wanter. 


Commendation 


The following excerpt is from the letter of a 
California librarian to the editor of the ESSAY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX: 


We find your publication one of our most help- 
ful books. Next to the READERS’ GUIDE it is 
probably used more than any other index. 


Excessive Modesty ? 


We borrow this quote from Columbia University 
Press’ “The Pleasures of Publishing’: 
I. E. Schweikart, librarian of the Bronx High 
School of Science, asks if this is an example of 
excessive modesty: “The 1947 edition of the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES (published by H. W. 
Wilson), which lists 4,555 books recommended 
for purchase for high schools, fails to list itself.” 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. On the service basis 

CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX. On the service 
basis 

Monro, Isabel Stevenson and Monro, Kate 
M. INDEX TO REPRODUCTIONS OF 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS. $8.50 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. On the service basis 

UNION List OF SERIALS. On the service 
basis 











P.S. Then they bought 
Wilson cards! 


Typographical errors can sometimes be quite dis- 
concerting, as one librarian found. She was help- 
ing a patron find something on letter-writing. 
Looking in the catalog for the number of W. H. 
Butterfield’s helpful volume, she read: 

Effective personal petters. 


The Standard Cat 


A letter from a school librarian contained the 
following comment on the STANDARD CATA- 
LOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES: 


We may be a little premature in placing our order . 
but ‘‘he who hesitates is lost’’ and we'd be utterly and 
completely lost without our ‘‘extra special pet CAT! 

hank you for Wilson service, Wilson courtesy and 
everything else Wilson supplies to frantic, over-worked 
but perfectly happy (as long as there's a Wilson Com 
pany!) liBEARians! 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 263) 

ing the distribution of various kinds of game to 
footprints of the bear family, photographs of rifles, 
patterns for falcon hoods, and diagrams of blinds. 
The miscellaneous section covers camping, canoe 
trips, faleonry, preservation of trophies, and tan- 
ning hides at home, to mention only a few subjects. 
It will doubtless remain the definitive treatment of 
the subject for some time to come. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them, please write to Mrs. Cheney. 
1. Identify: 


Just because you think that you're pretty, 

Just because you think that you're hot, 

Just because you think you've got something 

That you think I haven't got, 

You made me spend all my money, 

You thought I was old Santa Claus, 

I'm telling you true, I'm done with you, 

Just because. 
Did Abraham Lincoln say, “If we could first know 
where we are and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do and how to do it’’? 
3. Did Woodrow Wilson say, ‘‘Facts do not threaten— 

they operate’’? 


N 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE }UIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, as apented 2 the Acts of MARCH 3, 
1933, and Ju 46, of Wilson Library Bul- 
letin publis ed monthly, except July and August, 
at New York, » for October 1, 1948. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF BRONX 


‘Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles J. 
Shaw, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Assistant Secre- 
tary, T The H. W. Wilson Company publishers of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Name of— Post Ofice Address— 
Publisher, Tue H. W. Witson Company 
950-972 University Ave., New York 52 
Editor, Marie D. LorzEaux 
950-972 University Ave., New York 52 
Managing Editor, None 
Business Managers, None 


2. That the owner is The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany 950-972 University Ave., N.Y. 52. The known 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock are: H. W. Wilson, 
Florence A. Arnold, Marion E. Potter, Arthur Rigg, 

O. S. Erickson, Mertice M. James, all of 950-972 
University Ave., New York 52, Blanche Gray, Mat- 
toon, Ill 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
one securities are: Carrie M. Brown, 312 Academy 

Fulton, N.Y., Mary Burnham, Yorktown Heights, 
NY! Edith S. Clements, 7653 Mar Ave., La Jolla, 
California, ‘alice M. Dougan, Middle Granville, N.Y., 
Agnes E. Graham, 1415 Moss St., Eugene, Ore., 
Marian A. Knight, 590 E. 3rd St., Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., Julia E. Johnsen and Marion rE. Potter, 900 
Summit Ave., N.Y. 52, Edith M. Phelps and H. W. 
Wilson, 950 University Ave., N.Y. 52, Mabel K. 
Richardson, 204 North Yale St., Vermillion, S. Dak., 
Alice E. Sanborn, 283 Clifton’ St., Malden, Mass., 
Caroline B. Sutliff, Seven Oaks, Route 1, Cohoes, 
N.Y., Louise D. Wiles, 1307 Merriam Ave., N.Y. 52, 
Justina L. Wilson, Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or _ cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
By: Charles J. Shaw, Assistant Secretary 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day 
of September 1948. AGNES V. LAHEY. 


[SEAL] 
Notary Public, Bronx Co., N.Y. 
Bronx County Clerk’s No. 82 
Bronx County Register’s No. 88-L-9 
Certificate filed in Westchester Co. 
Commission Expires March 30, 1949 
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FILMSTRIP 
GUIDE 


This newest “Guide” is 
a comprehensive list 
of current releases of 
filmstrips, both silent 
and sound. 


Published ten times a year 
it keeps the subscriber 
abreast of the latest offer- 
ings. 


The listing is by title and 
subject. There is also a 
classified list with descrip- 
tive notes. Full informa- 
tion is included: where to 
obtain, date of release, 
number of frames, color, 
series, price, etc. 


Subscriptions start with a 
September bound volume 
and continue as a monthly 
service, with the excep- 
tions of July and August. 


$3.00 a year From 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52 
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FORUM: A Valued Magazine 
of Opinion Since 1886 


FORUM, a monthly magazine of opinion, is de- 
signed to give the reader authoritative information 
on the ‘‘pros’’ and ‘“‘cons’’ of the vital issues of 
the day, to highlight the conflicts of interest, the 
pressures at work in our complex society. A 
Each month FORUM presents articles of lasting 
interest plus several features of great value to 
students: a well-documented debate, speeches 
book reviews and comments. FORUM is indexed 
in The Readers’ Guide. Many librarians, recog- 
nizing its importance, have ordered additional 
copies. 


One year $4.00 Two Years $7.00 
EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 108 Wainut St., Phila. 6, Pa. 








SUPPLYING 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 


efforts. % of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
New York iI, 


Station O - Box 22 N. Y. 





SEVEN WINDOWS 


by RUSS WHITNEY 


A dynamic story of love and sacrifice set 
against the colorful background of early pioneer 
days in Wisconsin. Cloth, $3.50 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 








BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. == 














Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 


29 East 2ist Street New York 








© Out-of-Print 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Botany — Zoology — Astronomy — Geology, 
etc. books supplied ‘‘Want Lists’’ receive 
careful attention. Catalogs issued, Good 
Natural History books bought. 

JOHN JOHNSON, Bookseller 


P. 0. Box 248 Mount Vernon, N.Y. 





CARE OF THE DOG 


79 


Revised 4th ed., just issued—41 chapters, 72 illustra 
tions. Presenting everything the dog owner wants to 
know about care, feeding, training, housing, nursing 
and control of the dog. A popular reference volume 
for all interested in dogs. $1.75. By Capt. Will Judy, 
Editor of Dog World. 














Librarian facing compulsory retirement on 
small pension seeks position in reference or 
circulation, full or part-time, in special, pri- 
vate or association library not under state 
or local government. Write Box Q, c/o 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 





JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 16 











Librarian for group work and film service; 
experience in public speaking desirable. Age 
preferably under 50. Salary dependent upon 
experience. Apply Librarian, Library Asso 
ciation of Portland, Oregon. 


‘ 





Wanted: Two copies in good condition of 
Mary Jourdan Atkinson’s, The Texas Indians. 
Write Robert E. 


Lee High School Library, Baytown, Texas. 


Lois Suttles, Librarian, 





DD NUMBER 


OF ALL MAGAZINES 


We fur h s es or sets 
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Peri 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenve New York City 


licals 





Examinations for Librarians in the Chicag: 
Public High Schools will be held December 
27, 1948. For information apply to: Board 
of Examiners, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago I, IIl. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARI 
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23 UF THE YEAR'S QUIST) 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES 1947-1948 


A. CRAIG BAIRD 260p. $1.50 


Emergency. Program for National Preparedness—Harry S. Truman 

Collapse of the London Big Four, Conference—George C. Marshall 

Shall the Communist Party in the United States Be Outlawed? 
~-Thomas E. Dewey and Harold E., Stassen 

European Recovery Program—Arthur H. Vandenberg 

John Peter Altgeld and the Bill of Rights—Wéilliam O. Douglas 

An Adequate Faith for the World Crisis—Reiahold Niebuhr 

Cost of Living and Inflation—Helen Gahagan Douglas 

Atomic Energy—Where Do We Stand Today?—David E. Lilienthal 

Lewis Contempt Case—T7. Alan Goldsborough 

Not War, Not Peace—John Foster Dulles 





And fifteen others, 
plus Dr. Baird’s running 
comments on the occa- 
sion of the spesth, its 
effectiveness, manner 
of delivery and audi- 
ence reaction. The elev- ECON ] 
enth annual edition OMIC 
published -in the |Ref- The Mittin ry FO. EUROPE: 


erence Shelf. 
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| MORE COPIES PER MONTH 
a FOR LESS THAN 10 PER MONTH) 


ublictze Your Librery pmmunity You Set 
Promote the greater of libr month-to-month display of 
“Libri-Posters” on bulletin boards and eae’ vlenee in: 
| '® Schools © Men's Clubs ¢ Churches 
e Y's-U.S.0.'s * Women's. Clubs © Business Places 
¢ Recreation Centers * Civic Organizations ¢ Depots 


LIBRI-POSTERS 


Re AT Sl ae 2 
° 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO: 
HADDON WOOD IVINS, Publisher of Libri-Posters 
Post Office Box 1304, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N.Y. 
For information, write office: Room 1634, Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please ship us 6 months subscription for___posters each month and bill us for same. 


ee 




















First shipment wanted. 1948. 
ie Mail posters FLAT to 
mY Address. : 
Nie. Orderedubg. 
~  “UCheck signature wanted at bottom of posters: fiteua ee 
 -() Your Public Library [1] Your Library — - £] Company Library 


[1] Your School Library’ ([) Your Post Library Marta 
[] Your County Library’ [1] Your Base Library (Special imprints on quotation) 
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From Willow Brook Farm 
by Christ (Heath) 





ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 
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IN THE MULTITUDE OF 
COUNSELLORS THERE IS 
SAFETY—Proverbs XI:14 


THE BEST 
BOOKS OF THE 


DECADE 
1936-1945 


By Asa Don Dickinson 
288p $3.00 


The book is a poll of the counsellors. 
It combines hundreds of lists published 
by eighty-six authorities and discovers 
the 400 Best of the Bests. Its findings 
are complete. 

A rating in points is awarded each 
book and quotations from leading re- 
views suggest its contents and why: it 
is a Best. Its author is identified, and 
its publisher, date of publication and 
price are given. 

The “400” of the main list are sub- 
divided into twenty-three classified lists 
with each book falling automatically in- 
to its proper niche: 


THE FIFTY BEST BOOKS 
TWENTY BEST AMERICAN 
TWENTY BEST BRITISH 
TEN BEST FOREIGN 

BEST AMERICAN FICTION 
BEST FOREIGN FICTION 
THE BEST ART BOOKS 
BEST PLAYS 

BEST POETRY 

BEST ON RUSSIA 

BEST ON SCIENCE 

BEST ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


and eleven additional lists including 
“The Twenty-five Best Authors of the 
Decade, with the Aggregate Scores of 
Their Books.” 

The author's sources are cited; and the 
final list is composed of the 600 ‘‘Run- 
ners-Up” with ratings in points. 

Here is obviously a list to end all lists 
for the period. It is a super-buying 
guide and a delight for all interested in 
the world of books. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. New York 52 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1948 
annual issue of the Essay and General Litera- 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month. 








BisHoPp, J. P. Collected essays. Scribner 
1948 $4.50 

BROWN, J. M. Seeing more things. Mc- 
Graw 1948 $3.50 

BROWN, L. F. and CARSON, G. B. Men and 
centuries of European civilization. Knopf 
1948 $6.25 

CRAWFORD, M. DE C. Ways of fashion. 
Fairchild 1948 $3 

EcKSTEIN, G. Everyday miracle; through in- 
timate and sympathetic observation of 
animals, a brilliant scientist illuminates 
the miracle of all life. Harper 1948 
$2.75 

Essays in political theory; presented to 
George H. Sabine; ed. by Milton R. Kon- 
vitz and Arthur E. Murphy. Cornell univ. 
press 1948 $4 

HANDBOOK of adult education in the United 
States; comp. under the auspices of the 
Institute of adult education. Institute of 
adult education 1948 $5 

KARTMAN, B. and Brown, L. eds. .. . Dis 
aster. Pellegrini 1948 $2.75 

KRoEBER, A. L. Anthropology: race, lan- 
guage, culture, psychology, prehistory. 
Rev. ed. Harcourt 1948 $7.50 

LINKLATER, E. Art of adventure. Macmil- 
lan 1948 $3 

LinscoTt, R. N. ed. State of mind; a Bos- 
ton reader. Farrar, Straus 1948 (City & 
country readers ser.) $4.50 

Moreau; S. S. Opinions and attitudes in 
the 20th century. 4th ed. Ronald 1948 
$3.25 

NATHAN, G. J. Theatre book of the year, 
1947-1948. Knopf 1948 $4 

Nevins, A. ed. America through British 
eyes. Oxford univ. press 1948 $6 

New industrial relations, by Louis M. 
Hacker ,and others, Cornell univ. press 
1948 $2 

OVERSEAS press club of America. As we 
see Russia. Dutton 1948 $3.75 

TURNELL, M. Classical moment; studies in 
Corneille, Moliere and Racine. London, 
Hamish Hamilton 1948 $4.50 

WituiaMs, A. N. Listening; a collection of 
critical articles on radio. Univ. of Denver 
press 1948 $2.75 ' 


























READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





staff. 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 


Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 








FICTION 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM, 1897- 
Intruder in the dust. 
1948 247p $3 
“A Negro is held in a Mississippi jail, 
charged with murder of a white man; while 
a mob assembles, evidence proving his inno- 
cence is gathered by two 16-year-old boys, 
one white and one Negro, and their assistant, 
an elderly spinster of aristocratic family.” 
Library journal 
ForRBES, ESTHER, 1894 ?- 
Running of the tide. 
632p $4 
“A long period novel in which the story 
of the ship-owning Inman family embraces 
the years of old Salem’s great merchant ship- 
ping days and the beginning of its decline.” 
American news of books 


Random house 


Houghton 1948 


KNIGHT, KATHLEEN MOORE 


Bait for murder. 
$2 

An “Elisha Macomber yarn, the setting 
Penberthy Island. . . The victim was every- 
one’s enemy, and virtually the whole cast of 
fishermen, professionals and amateurs, had it 
in for him, from the time he stole a sword- 
fish from the “Three Sisters.. There were 
several other candidates for murderer as the 
story is told by Andrea Philbrick.” Kirkus 


Doubleday 1948 191p 


PARRISH, ANNE, 1888- 


Clouded star. Harper 1948 242p $2.75 


A historical novel of the antebellum 
South, taking as its inspiration the deeds of 
Harriet Tubman, the Negro woman known to 
legend as Moses, the most successful of “‘con- 
ductors” on the underground railroad. A small 
boy, Samuel, sold away from his parents to 
a big plantation, just barely endures the lone- 
liness but will not take a cruel punishment, 
so he joins with other runaways on a journey 
of danger and fear 


SANDBURG, CARL, 1878- 


Remembrance rock. 
1067p $5 


“Taking as its starting point the excit- 
ing period just after VE Day, the story moves 


Harcourt 1948 


SPOELSTRA, C 


backward in time to early 17th century Eng- 
land, then to America with the Pilgrims. The 
reader follows the new country as it struggles 
and grows during the Revolution . . . during 
the Civil War . . . and the great movement 
Westward . . . while an epilogue brings the 
story back to the present time.” Huntting 


1901- 

Roll back the sea; tr. from the Dutch 
by Barrows Mussey; illus. by Kees 
Bantzinger. Simon & Schuster 1948 
437p illus $2.95 

“A story of battlers against nature; in 
this case the North Sea whose waters flooded 
the island of Walcheren when the British 
smashed the great dikes as a strategic meas- 
ure. Heroic work and genius of the Dutch 

— repaired it.” American news of 

s 


VAN Every, DALE, 1896- 


Shining mountains. 
map $3 

“Matt Morgan's greatest wish was to 
reach the Shining Mountains with Lewis and 
Clark. He finally achieved this goal by him- 
self after many adventures with Indians, 
traders and trappers in a manner which would 
have killed a less intrepid man.” Library 
journal 


Messner 1948 407p 


WERNHER, HILDA 


Story of Induraja. Doubleday 1948 251p 
$2.75 
“The two romances of Indurajah, young 
(widowed, princess of India active in social 
reforms, create a . . . story with powerful 


Indian states supplying colorful background.” 
Librery Journal 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BAKER, NINA (BROWN) 1888- 


Robert Bruce: King of Scots. 
1948 247p $2.75 

“A biography of the colorful leader who 

wrested Scotland from the rule of England's 


Edwards I and II, and was himself crowned 
King of Scotland. An .. . exploration of 


Vanguard 


the vacillating character of Bruce, as he strug- 
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gled between his loyalty to his king and 
his feeling that his country merited freedom, 
and a... background of the bloody period 
through which he lived.” Kirkus 


BOTTOME, PHYLLIS, 1884- 
Search for a soul. Reynal 1948 306p 
$3.50 


A popular novelist’s informal account of 
her first 18 years. The author looks back 
with kindly candor to her girlhood as the 
daughter of an English vicar 


DoNALD, David HERBERT, 1920- 

Lincoln’s Herndon; introduction by Carl 

Sandburg. Knopf 1948 392,xxii p 
illus $5 

“A biography of Lincoln’s law partner, 

friend and companion of his early days—of 

a man of great aspirations and dreams who 

fought against poverty, drink, disillusionment, 

and treachery to write his ‘Life of Lincoln.’” 
Huntting 


HEDRICK, ULYSSES PRENTISS, 1870- 
Land of the crooked tree. Oxford 1948 
350p $4.50 

A “recall of pioneer life on the north- 
ern tip of the lower peninsula of Michigan, 
begun when the author's family migrated there 
in 1874. This tells of the settling of the last 
forest region by the homesteaders, of home and 
neighbors, the seasons, the wild life, the work 
and play of farm routines, and above all it 
gives a... picture of the new and exciting 
life and the family there.” Kirkus 


JongEs, Ett STANLEY, 1884- 
Mahatma Gandhi; an_ interpretation. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury 1948 160p $2 

. “An exposition of the principles which the 
Mahatma taught and by which he lived. . . 
Much concerning India’s struggle for inde- 
pendence is incidentally included. But the pur- 
pose of this book is a eulogy of Gandhi's 
teachings, and upon them is based a sermon 
calling for the spirit of Christ as the world’s 
only hope for peace.” Library journal 


KRUTCH, JOSEPH Woop, 1893- 

Henry David Thoreau. Sloane 1948 298p 
front (American men of letters ser) 
$3.50 

This book on Thoreau is a balanced bio- 
graphical and critical study of the man and his 


work, and of his relation to American and 
world literature 


MacDONALD, BETTY (BARD) 1908- 
Plague and I. Lippincott 1948 254p 
$2.75 


The author has drawn a sympathetic pic- 
ture of the patients, nurses, and well-meaning 
outsiders that came her way when she was go- 
ing through the crisis of tuberculosis in a san- 
atorium called “The Pines” 

{ Partially serialized in “Good housekeey 
ing magazine 
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WHITE, WALTER FRANCIS, 1893- 

Man called White; the autobiography of 
Walter White. Viking 1948 382p 
front $3.75 

“The outstanding spokesman of the Ne- 
gro race tells of a lifetime spent in combatting 
cruelty and discrimination. Fair skinned, Wal. 
ter White learned during the Atlanta riot of 
his childhood what it was to be a Negro— 

‘hunted, hanged, abused,’ evolved the convic- 

tion expressed at the close of the book—'I am 

white and I am black, and I know that there is 
no difference.’”’ Kirkus 


AMERICA 


HOFSTADTER, RICHARD, 1916- 
American political tradition, and the men 
who made it. Knopf 1948 378p $4 
A study of men and ideas in American 
politics, from the founding fathers to F. D. R. 
The biographies deal with: Founding fathers; 
Thomas Jefferson; Andrew Jackson; John C. 
Calhoun; Abraham Lincoln; Wendell Phillips; 
The spoilsmen; William Jennings Bryan; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; Woodrow Wilson; Herbert 

Hoover; Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Nevins, ALLAN, 1890- ed. 
America through British eyes; comp. and 


ed. by Allan Nevins. Oxford 1948 
530p $6 
The first edition, entitled “American 


social history as recorded by British travelers” 
was published in 1923 by Holt 

“A panoramic view of American society, 
manners, and institutions over a period of 16 
years—as seen by many famous British writers 
like Dickens, Trollope and Arnold. Mr Nevins 
has written a long introductory essay for each 
of the five sections.” Huntting 


PERKINS, DEXTER, 1889- 
Evolution of American foreign policy. 
Oxford 1948 187p (Home university 
lib) $2 


The author traces the development of 
American foreign policy from the birth of the 
federal government to the enunciation of the 
Truman doctrine. He illustrates the changes 
in our national policy which were made neces- 
sary by our growth, through our period of de- 
velopment and asquisition of new territory, to 
the present period 


ASTRONOMY 


PICKERING, JAMES SAYRE 
Stars are yours. Macmillan 1948 264p 
illus $3.95 
» This book “‘discusses our solar system, its 
sun, moons, planets and asteroids, visiting me- 
teors and comets, our galaxy and others be- 
yond—and many other fascinating celestial 
phenomena—with emphasis on objects in the 
sky which can be seen on a clear night with- 
out a telescope. Charts, photographs, dia- 
grams and index,”” Huntting 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 


McINTIRE, VIRGINIA ALLEN 


DaRROW, KARL KELCHNER, 1891- 


Atomic energy. 
illus $2 

“Being the Norman Wait Harris lectures 
delivered at Northwestern university." Title 
page 

Presents “the science of atomic energy— 
as much of it as could go into four hours of 
lecturing time—to an audience of laymen.” 
Preface 


Wiley 1948 80p 


BROWN SPEAKING 


BROWN, JOHN Mason, 1900- 
Seeing more things. McGraw 1948 347p 
$3.50 

Following the pattern of “Seeing things” 
this second collection of articles first published 
in the “Saturday review of literature’ dis- 
cusses, the theater, moving pictures, books, 
personal predicaments, etc. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


ARBUTHNOT, May HILL, 1884- 
Scott 1947 626p 


Children and books. 
illus $5 

“A textbook for children’s literature 
courses in teachers colleges and library train- 
ing schools, but it is also a book for teachers 
in service and for parents or for any adults 
who wonder about children’s reading. It cov- 
ers the reading interests of children from two 
years old to fourteen or fifteen, and considers 
not merely ‘literature’ but every type of read- 
ing the child enjoys.” Preface 


ETERNAL FEMALE 


HAWES, ELIZABETH, 1903- 

Anything but love; a complete digest of 
the rules for feminine behavior from 
birth to death; given out in print, on 
film, and over the air; read, seen, lis- 
tened to monthly by some 340,000,000 
American women. Rinehart 1948 277p 
$2.75 


An “‘attack on the standards for Ameri- 
can women which have been established by 
such . . . agencies as the movies, radio, ad- 
vertising, and the women’s magazines.” Re- 
tail bookseller 


KING, ELEANORE 


Glorify yourself. (Rev. ed., Prentice- 


Hall 1948 157p illus $3.95 
An “illustrated practical guide to glam- 
our, to making the best of physical, mental and 
social capacities for charm and _ personality, 


with charts, diets, accessory ensembles, etc.” 
Retail bookseller 


200 ways to alter a dress... Art ,by, 
Margery Allyn Johnson. Trade press 
1948 80p illus $1 

“Pretty and practical remodeling tricks to 
give you a larger wardrobe. Designed for 
every woman who wants more clothes.” Sub- 
title 


FOOTBALL 


BEACH, JAMES CALEB 


Army vs. Notre Dame; the big game, 
1913-1947, by Jim Beach and Daniel 
Moore. Random house 1948 303p 
illus $3 
“The game-by-game development of foot- 

ball’s most colorful classic—including statis- 

tics, line-up and substitutions, seasons’ rec- 
ords of the team, and a number of added com- 
ments to round out the period from 1913 to 

1947.” Huntting 


FURNITURE 


YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS, 1895- 


How to restore furniture. 
1948 203p illus $3 
Contents: Tool kit and its use; New 
strength for old furniture; Does it really need 
refinishing; Paint and varnish removal; Vari- 
ous simple finishes; Other simple finishes; 
Modern finishes; Re-upholstering 


Funk, W. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


CHASE, STUART, 1888- 


Proper study of mankind; an inquiry into 
the science of human relations. Harper . 
1948 xx, 311p $3.50 

“Mr Chase was asked to write this new 

book by the Social Science Research Council. 
In it he has undertaken to run a chain-and- 
compass line across the social sciences, thus 
acquainting the general public with their pri- 
mary importance. He explains how we should 
go about putting to practical use our existing 
knowledge of the social sciences in the cause 
of better government, wiser management and 
more productive education and research and 
he leaves the reader with the optimistic sense 
that, aided by social science, man can yet be 
master of himself and the machines he has 
created.” Huntting 


WIGGAM, ALBERT EDwWarD, 1871- 


New techniques of happiness. Funk, W. 
1948 352p $3.75 

A “report on recent psychological and 

sociological research into various phases of hu- 

man happiness, and the techniques available to 


the reader for its achievement.” Retail book- 
seller 








NATURE 


BROWN, VINSON . 
Amateur naturalist’s handbook; with 

drawings by Don Greame Kelley. 

Little 1948 475p illus $3.50 

Attempts to instruct the would-be natural- 

ist to train himself in scientific methods by a 
series of easy steps. The book is divided into 
sections of graded difficulty for the beginner 
up to the advanced naturalist with a final 
chapter on “Becoming an explorer-naturalist” 
and each of these sections is further divided 
into study of plants, animals, minerals and 
rocks, and climate with bibliographies 


KARTMAN, BEN ed. 


Disaster! Pellegrini 1948 342p $2.75 


“An anthology of forty-six full length 
stories about well known disasterg and _catas- 
trophes—with a supplementary list of hun- 
dreds of lesser-known tragedies which have 
occurred in American life 
MASON, GEORGE FREDERICK, 1904- 

Animal sounds. Morrow 1948 96p illus 
$2 

Contents: Animal sounds; Bird songs; 
Spring songs; Favorite songsters; Noises in the 
night; Penguins; Prairie chicken; Wing 
sounds; Insect music; Spring peepers; Singing 
mice; Silent voices; Warning signals; Coyotes ; 
The moose; Frightening noises; Zoo animals 


OPERA 


HOWARD, JOHN TASKER, 1890- 
World’s great operas. Random house 
1948 xxvii, 488p $2.95 

“Summaries of 200 opera plots, alpha- 
beted by title, naming composer, librettist, 
chief characters, and date of first performance. 
A ‘brief background’ sketches operatic his- 
tory amd the indexes include ‘Characters in 
the operas’ and ‘Sources and derivations of the 
plots.’”’ Library journal 


WORLD TODAY 


ALINGTON, CyRIL ARGENTINE, 1872- 

Europe; a personal and political survey. 
Scribner 1948 388p maps $3.75 

“A historical survey of Europe, under- 
taken to present a clear and compact picture, 
uncluttered with distracting details, of the 
making of the continent, from the beginnings 
in Greece to the absorption of Europe in the 
world of the 20th century.” Retail bookseller 

ELIoT, GEORGE FIELDING, 1894- 

Hate, hope and high explosives; a report 
on the Middle East. Bobbs 1948 284p 
map $2.75 

e author describes “what he found in 

1948 on his trip to the Middle East, the pow- 

der magazine of the world today. Because 

either distance or emotion can easily blunt the 
sword of justice, George Fielding Eliot went 
to the Near East to find out the facts for him- 


self . . . and the facts he found are in this .. . 
study.” Huntting 
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FISCHER, RUTH 


Stalin and German communism; a study 
in the origins of the state party; with 
a preface by Sidney B. Fay. Harvard 
univ. press 1948 xxii, 687p illus $8 

Here is the record of the Communist In- 
ternational during the years of Stalin's rise to 
power, a record in particular of the transfor- 
mation of the German Communist party into 

a branch of the Russian party. The author of- 

fers the thesis that fascism, so far from being 

the antithesis of communism, is an aberration 
from it 


WarbD, BARBARA, 1914- 


The West at bay. Norton 1948 288p 


$3.50 
This economist analyzes and criticises the 
economics of the world today, with particular 
emphasis on western Europe and the United 
States. The Marshall plan is discussed at 
length. Miss Ward advocates a union of west- 
ern Europe and gives detailed arguments for it. 


WELLES, SAMUEL GARDNER 


Profile of Europe. 
maps $3.50 

“On the basis of the author’s personal ex 
periences, in the State Department and five 
years in Europe between 1935 and an eight 
months’ trip in 1947, he comes to the con- 
clusion that Russia and the rest of the world 
can ‘have a lasting, peaceful relationship if 
America and the rest of the nations will be 
patient, firm, and consistent.” BkI. 


Harper 1948 386p 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


DALY, SHEILA JOHN, 1929?- 


Pretty, please. Dodd 1948 139p illus 
$2 


Designed to iron out the grooming prob- 
lems of teen-age girls. Basic beauty hints on 
top-to-toe grooming: care of hair and skin, 
manicures and pedicures, make-up, clothes, 


etc.” Retail bookseller 


De LEEUW, ADELE LOUISE, 1899- 


Clay fingers. Macmillan 1948 230p illus 
$2.50 

Laura Carpenter felt sure that the world 
had just about come to an end, as far as she 
was concerned, when she fell and seriously in- 
jured her back. But in that one year of re- 
cuperating Laura found her real interest and 
talent in ceramics which set her on her life's 
career 


FARLEY, WALTER, 1915- 


Island stallion; illus. by Keith Ward. 
Random house 1948 247p illus $2 

“In a hidden valley, surrounded by im- 
passable mountains, on an island once occu- 
pied by Spanish adventurers, it is rumored that 
a wild, free, beautiful band of horses runs 
unchecked. Horse-loving Alec, with an ar- 
chaeologist friend, goes to the island for a 
vacation. The flame colored stallion and the 
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boy, a bully man and a bully horse, are fused 
. into a story.” Kirkus 


GOssETT, MARGARET 
Now. you're cookin’, by Margaret Gossett 
and Mary Elting; with illus. by Jeanne 
Bendick. Westminster press 1948 256p 
illus $2.50 


A cookbook which is addressed specifically 
to teen-agers with entertainment problems 


HEAL, EpDITH, 1903- 
Teen-age manual; a guide to popularity 
and success; with illus. by Abbi 
Damerow. Simon & Schuster 1948 
151p illus $1.95 
Contents: How to be the smart young 
thing you want to be; How to look the way 
you'd like to look; Teen-age fashions; How 
to line up a winning party; Because it takes 
two to make a date; What part does school 
play in your life; How do you stand in the 
amusement class; Do you rate your family as 
high as your friends; Make a career of the 
teens; Voted: most likely to succeed 


HuGGINS, ALICE MARGARET 
Red chair waits; with decorations by 
Jeanyee Wong. Westminster press 
1948 256p $2.75 

“Written in collaboration with Earl Hoit 
Ballou and Hugh Laughlin Robinson” 

Chien Shu-lan’s education in the western 
style school made it distasteful for her to 
marry the stranger to whom she had long 
been betrothed. She fights tradition and guides 
her own life to happiness 

Based on a story which appeared as a 
serial in “Classmate,” 1947, under the title: 
“Out the gate” : 


JACKSON, CAARY PAUL, 1902- 
Tournament forward. Crowell 1948 179p 
$2.50 

“Neil could play basketball but he didn’t 
do so well as a fellow-student. Nor did he 
endear himself to the faculty—or a lot of 
other people—by putting Limburger cheese in 
the airconditioning system or other appealing 
exploits. Suspended and then stubbornly re- 
fusing to come back. . . Neil was fast becom- 
ing a bad citizen. After missing a few games, 
and after a lot of reasonable talk from the 
coach, Neil took the chip from his shoulder, 
played basketball again.” Kirkus 


LYOns, DOROTHY 

Red Embers; illus. by Wesley Dennis. 

Harcourt 1948 262p illus $2.50 
Story of a girl who trains polo ponies, 
and plays an excellent game as well. Phil 
Blake, who had raised and trained her favorite 
pony, Red Embers, from the time she was a 
tiny colt. Informal polo games at the ranch 
wth Jon and Dave, the Randall twins, under 
the expert supervision of Phil's father and Mr 
Randall, lead to Phil’s —— by a West- 

ern women’s team after stiff competition 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BECHDOLT, JOHN ERNEST, 1884- 

Going up; the story of vertical transpor- 
tation, by Jack Bechdolt; pictures by 
Jeanne Bendick. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
1948 128p illus $2 

The story of man’s struggle to Bo up 
begins with vine ropes and ladders. He had 
to invent the lever and wheel and pulley be- 
fore he could devise even the simplest kind 
of elevator, like the water wheel and the fly- 
ing chair. And not until electricity was dis- 


covered could he invent the elevator, as it is 
today 


BROWN, PAUL, 1893- 
Pony Farm. Scribner 1948 ,92)p illus 
$2 


The story of a farm where Shetland 


ponies are raised, as seen through the eyes of 
two lucky children who live next door. Illus- 
trated by the author 
CHRIST, KATHERINE D. 
Willow Brook Farm. Heath 1948 246p 
illus $1.80 
“Illustrations by Hilda Van Stockum”’ 
Daily life, mishaps, and adventures of 
the five spirited Betz children during a year 
on their farm in Eastern Pennsylvania about 
seventy years ago 


REY, MARGRET ELISABETH (WALDSTEIN) 
Billy’s picture, by Margret & H. A. Rey. 
Harper 1948 ,22)p illus $1 
“Poor Billy Bunny, who only wants to 
draw a picture of himself, is very unhappy 
when all his animal friends insist on adding 
their own touches.” Publishers’ weekly 


ROUNDS, GLEN, 1906- 

Stolen pony; written and illus. by Glen 
Rounds. Holiday 1948 154p illus $2 
_“The same blind pony of the author's 
previous “The Blind Colt’ is stolen by horse 
thieves and then turned loose on the edge of 
the badlands. A faithful dog from the ranch 
joins the pony and together the two animals 


begin the seemingly hopeless trek home.” 
Kirkus 


SCHNEIDER, HERMAN, 1905- 

Let's look inside your house, by Herman 
and Nina Schneider; with illus. by 
Barbara Ivins. Scott, W.R. 1948 39p 
illus 


Science experiments are presented as they 
pertain to phenomena around the house. Con- 
tents: Water; Heat; Electricity 


SLOBODKIN, Louis, 1903- 


Hustle and Bustle. Macmillan 1948 unp 
illus $1.50 


When two friendly hippos in the zoo 
have a spat for no apparent reason, the whole 
town is upset. Finally in response to a dem- 
onstration of concern from the whole town 
the two quietly become friends again 





VORONKOVA, L. 
Little girl from the city; tr. from the 
Russian by Josef Berger; illus. by Ruth 
Steed. Little 1948 165p illus $2 


“Rural Russia is the background for this 
story of family life. It concerns a small city 
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gitl whose family has been killed during a 
German air-raid. Fleeing with a group of 
people to find refuge from the Germans, Val- 
entina is finally adopted by a farm family. 
From this point the story becomes a day-by-day 
account of life on a Russian collectivist farm" 
Library journal 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 


libraries of: 


Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 


Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 





FICTION 


MAILER. The naked and the dead 
CRONIN. Shannons’ way 

SMITH. Tomorrow will be better 
GREENE. Heart of the matter 
WAUGH. The loved one 
CALDWELL. Melissa 

YeRBY. Golden hawk 

Camus. The plague 

GOUDGE. 
ALLEN. Toward morning 


Pilgrim's Inn 
BERLIN. Lace curtain 
LOCKRIDGE. Raintree county 
Huxiey. Ape and essence 
TURNBULL. Bishop’s mantle 
SINCLAIR. One clear call 


NONFICTION 
CARNEGIE. How to stop worrying and start 
living 
LIEBMAN. Peace of mind 
Kinsey. Sexual behavior in the human male 138 
CHURCHILL. Gathering storm 
BROMFIELD. Malabar Farm 
NesBitt. White House diary 
TOYNBEE. Civilization on trial 
PEALE. Guide to confident living 
VocT. Road to survival 
Westward Ha! 
SKINNER. Family circle 


PERLEMAN. 


BEARD. President Roosevelt and the coming 


LINDEBERGH. Of flight and life 
STILWELL. Stilwell papers 





